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Instead of the usual report of the annual meeting of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, the March issue this year carries the complete report of the meeting of The 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations held on January 15-18, 1943 at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. The Deans of Women were well represented, as may be seen 
from the list of participants printed in the Council Report. They held several business 
meetings and small group discussions in addition to their participation in the general work 
sessions of the Council. 

It was voted to prepare a comprehensive report of the Council meetings and to publish 
it as the March issue of Occupations and of the Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, and also as a separate report which could be obtained from the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Council, Mr. R. F. Moore, Columbia University, New York City. The 
aim of this report was to crystallize from the stenotype copy and notes of members all the 
concrete facts and important points of view that were expressed in the panel discussions. 

The pattern of the conference was composed of four major panels—Pre-Service Gui- 
dance, In-Service Guidance, Post-War Guidance and Instruments and Techniques. The 
dominant emphasis in these panels was on educational and vocational guidance. They con- 
stituted a concentrated course in this area, focused on current conditions, thus admirably 
supplementing the dean’s broader background of personnel work. One evening meeting at 
which Dean Alice Lloyd presided and at which Mr. Charles P. Taft spoke, however, touched 
on spiritual, recreational, health, and welfare aspects of personnel work. © 

Although there was a loss in the fellowship that is such an important feature of the 
large annual meetings, the Association felt satisfaction in having conformed to the Govern- 
ment’s request for reduced civilian travel and in being able to bring to our members so 
detailed a report of the Council meetings. 
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Our PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The National Association of Deans of Women is to be congratulated on its new presi- 
dent, Miss Elsie Mey Smithies of the University of Chicago High School. She has brought 
distinction and authority to her work and we welcome her as our new leader. Without a 
convention the Nominations Committee was authorized by the Executive Board to present 
two candidates for each office and to hold the election by mail; 602 members voted. Miss 
Smithies was elected president and Miss Threlkeld treasurer. 

Since it is not possible to discuss the organization and the history of its past year at 
a convention, I take this opportunity of making a brief report. There are reasons why the 
past year has been a challenging and difficult one, and without doubt the next two years 
are going to be critical ones in the life of our association. 

The San Francisco convention in February 1942 was very stimulating and interesting. 
Our many west coast members made the convention memorable and the spirit of it in the 
early months of the war was an inspiration to those of us who could go. We were sorry 
that the attendance was necessarily small (225) since it was the first opportunity for the 
eastern and middlewestern members to go west to meet with the western members who have 
so loyally and faithfully come to us in more normal times. 

Early in the fall of 1942 it became evident that it would not be wise to plan on a 
convention in 1943. The government asked that all large meetings be cancelled, railroad 
travel became increasingly crowded and difficult and a large majority of our Executive 
Board felt that we should cancel the annual meetings. This was the opinion of the other 
organizations which make up the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations and 
accordingly in November the Council organizations voted not to hold 4 convention in St. 
Louis in 1943. In January the American Association of School Administrators also cancelled 
their convention. 

The Council in November voted to have a meeting of the executive boards of all the 
organizations at St. Louis to transact the necessary business of the various associations and to 
meet with government officials and consultants to discuss and report to the membership what 
education in general and guidance in particular could do in the national crisis. A planning 
committee was set up which met in late November and then voted to change the dates and 
place of the meeting because of the urgency of the times and because St. Louis was not 
convenient for the consultants. The meeting was accordingly held in New York from 
January 15th to 18th and the discussion is being published in full in the March issue of 
the NADW Journat and in Occupations. Those members of NADW who were asked to 
attend were the members of the Executive Board, the chairmen of all standing and special 
committees, the nominees for president and for treasurer and all of the members of the 
Journat Committee. Those committee members and section chairmen who could not come 
were asked to suggest alternates. Eighteen members were present and three business sessions 
were held. 

Shortly before the New York Executive Board meeting, Miss Kathryn Heath, Executive 
Secretary, submitted her resignation asking to be released on February 8th. Miss Heath 
wished to go into government service with the Office of Emergency Management, Her 
resignation was accepted with regret and I know that her many friends-in the Deans’ asso- 
ciation wish her well in her new adventure. 

The committee appointed to choose a new executive secretary consisted of the president, 
the two nominees for president and the new headquarters consultant, Miss Adele Stamp. 
Miss Stamp found a well-qualified young woman who came to the office on February 1, 1943. 

In justice to the new president, I wish to make it clear to the members of NADW 
that we are not in as healthy a condition financially when I leave as we were when | 
became president. During Miss Blanding’s last term the membership reached 1,121 paid 
members. Our membership year begins in September. To date this year our paid members 
number 867. Without a convention to stimulate membership, with many members going 


(Turn to page 147) 
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Council of Guzdance and Personnel 
Associations 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE 
January 15-18, 1943, New York City 


ECAUSE OF TRAVEL restrictions the Board of Representatives of the Council, at a meet- 
ing held in November, decided to dispense with the usual annual convention—a 
decision which was supported by the associations comprising the Council. As a 
substitute it was decided to hold a skeleton conference involving only the officers and 
selected committee chairmen of the Council and the constituent organizations; this 
conference providing opportunity for the officers and trustees of the Council and its 
constituent organizations to transact necessary business and to consider their responsi- 
bility to the war effort. This report will cover only the deliberations on the last- 
named topic.! 

The conference was planned by a committee composed of the following persons: 
Margaret E. Bennett, A. J. Brumbaugh (for E. G. Williamson), Mary P. Corre, Warren 
K. Layton, Alice C. Lloyd, Thelma Mills, Robert F. Moore. The ‘‘call to meeting” 
stated its objectives as follows: 


1. To consider war needs in government, business, industry, and education 
which may be met by professional personnel services; 


These needs are for adequate counseling for youth to the end that they 
understand their capacities, interests, and aptitudes and are aided by wise 
idance to find their place in the national service, whether in the Armed 
orces or in school or on a job in business or industry. This applies to all 
high school, college, and out-of-school youth and to such adults as may 
be reached by guidance and personnel services. 


To make a statement of resources available through the Council which are 
contributing and can contribute further to meeting these needs; 


There are about 4,600 potions persons who belong to the organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Council and who are in more or less direct touch 
with several millions of Americans of school and college age and can serve 
their guidance needs in wartime, augmented by certain research and publica- 
tion facilities which keep us in touch. periodically with our members and 
with many other persons. 


To formulate specific means by which these resources can be used more 
widely and more effectively in the war effort; 


This means that those of us who are charged with the responsibilities 
of leadership of our professional groups must, in conferences with each 
other and with invited Army, Navy, and War Manpower Commission 


1 This report was prepared from stenotype minutes by a committee consisting of Ruth Strang, Robert 
Hoppock, and Harry D. Kitson. 
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representatives, consider the needs, and the resources for meeting them, 


mentioned above, and develop improved and possibly new services of gui- 


dance for a nation at war. 


echniques and specific devices for practical use 


in counseling will be more important in this discussion than statements of 
objectives or consideration of theories. 


The Conference will then proceed: 


4. To mobilize the members of the constituent organizations in the Council 
for more active participation in the war effort; 


5. To inform agencies in government, business, industry, and education of the 
ways in which —— personnel workers are ready to contribute to the 


war effort; an 


6. To keep in mind throughout these plans the inevitable reconstruction 
period ahead and the obligations of professional personnel people to 
assume an important role in that period. 





HAIRMAN Marcarzt E. Bennett called 
C attention first to a report that had 
been prepared in advance by a committee 
consisting of Florence E. Clark, Lester 
Schloerb, and E. L. Kerchner. Based on 
the replies to a questionnaire sent to coun- 
selors serving under various auspices, it 
listed the main problems on which counse- 
lors desire light: Up-to-date occupational 
information; school leavers (drop-outs); 
selection of students for higher education; 
acceleration programs and reliable selec- 
tion criteria; selection of the educational 
level at which pupil interests should be 
aroused as to war needs; counseling for 


1 Summary of panel discussion; members of panel: 
Alonzo Myers, ae teen of Education, New York 
University, also Chairman of the Committee on Higher 
Education, National Education Association; Gilbert 
C. Wrenn, Lieutenant, USNR, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Navy Department; Donald Shank, American 
Council on Education; Harold C. Bingham, Major, 
Classification Branch, U. S. Army, Adjutant General's 
Office, War Department; Donald Tewksbury, Deputy 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training, Civilian Personnel Di- 
vision, Headquarters, Service of Supply, War Depart- 
ment; Winifred R. Quick, Ensign, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve Midshipman’s School, Northampton, Mass.; 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Bertha Nienburg, Women’s Bureau, 
US. Department of Labor; Carroil Shartle, Chief, 
Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment 
Service; Helen Ringe, Assistant to the Chief, Bureau 
of Placement, War Manpower Commission. 


Pre-Service Guidance’ 





war needs and post-war needs; special 
problems of minority groups; special stu- 
dent problems; special wartime inventory 
of students; coordination of school gui- 
dance services with the Selective Service; 
relationships of school guidance with the 
United States Employment Service and the 
War Manpower Commission; integration 
of the Victory Corps Program with the 
counseling program of the school; main- 
tenance of standards of working conditions 
for young workers; development of poli- 
cies regarding employment of youth; 
organization of community resources for 
counseling, especially for those who have 
left school; recruiting and training of per- 
sonnel workers. 

From this list the panel selected the fol- 
lowing topics for discussion at this session: 
(1) The kinds of information the counselor 
needs for advising youth who are about to 
enter the Armed Services as well as those 
who will soon enter industry; and (2) the 
modifications in the advisement problem 
required by the programs of acceleration in 
schools and colleges. 

Chairman Bennett asked Harry D. Kit- 
son to direct the discussion. It was recog- 
nized at the outset that much of the ma- 
terial that a counselor needs for doing war- 
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time advisement is available in Vocational 
Guidance for Victory, the Counselor’ s Wartime 
Manual. It was proposed that this discus- 
sion advance our knowledge beyond that 
volume which appeared in September. As 
a start, Carroll L. Shartle outlined the 
governmental machinery set up for the 
allocation of manpower. The War Man- 
power Commission has five bureaus: 

It is decentralized, first of all, in the 
twelve regions, and those twelve regions, 
again, are decentralized into manpower 
areas, and as far as possible, decisions are 
made in the field rather than in Washing- 
ton. The sources of information about 
labor market and so forth are kept on a 
local basis as well as on a national basis. 
The Selective Service System is now operat- 
ing asa bureau. Its procedure is set up by 
law, and the War Manpower Commission 
can advise local draft boards and give them 
information, but the final decision is made 
by the local board. 

To find the administrator in any locality, 
consult the telephone book under the head- 
ing, War Manpower Commission, and see 
subheadings, such as U. S. Employment 
Service, Area Office, Defense Training. 
Each regional office has the full list of di- 
rectors and local offices. 


Apvisinc YoutH ABouT To Bg INDUCTED 


Representatives of both Army and Navy 
agreed that if young men were prepared to 
give a clear-cut statement regarding their 
special training and achievements, they 
would facilitate their proper classification 
in the Army at the induction center, the 
reception center and the replacement cen- 
ter, and in the Navy in comparable situa- 
tions. It was recommended that counse- 
lors help the individual to organize in his 
own mind the facts that the interviewers 
are going to elicit from him. He should 
have them on the tip of his tongue. 

He should be warned against setting his 
mind on a certain type of work and giving 
the classification interviewer only facts 
that might bear on such assignment. Tell 


him to present a complete picture of him- 
self; as a result he may be placed in a type 
of Service job that would be far more ap- 
propriate than anything he had imagined. 

It was recommended that counselors re- 
produce the Soldier’s Qualification Card 
(Vocational Guidance for Victory, pp. 30-31) 
and rehearse prospective inductees in filling 
it out. 

A considerable amount of discussion was 
devoted to the idea of giving each inductee 
an official summary or record of his assets 
and accomplishments. Such a document 
would be of particular help in dealing with 
cases involving complicated decisions. 

Harry A. Jager reported that a committee 
has been set up by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education which is endeavoring to draw 
up a card that will be serviceable in this 
connection. This card is not a high school 
record in the sense that it transfers marks. 
It is a record of achievement, of aptitude, 
interests; and abilities so far as can be de- 
termined by simple means within our 
power. The card might be carried not 
only to classification interviewers of the 
Armed Forces, but also to the employment 
office and to employers. It could be used 
by girls as well as boys. One proposal is 
that this card, once issued to the individ- 
ual, might follow him through his entire 
career in the Service, remaining with the 
Soldier’s Classification Card. On it might 
be entered post-school training. It is not 
expected that any such card would contain 
items that might prejudice the inductee in 
his new surroundings. 

It was emphasized that no government 
agency is at present contemplating a card 
that will be forced upon schools. The 
Committee referred to represents broad 
interest which can at best only recommend. 
As the plan develops, it will be announced 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 

Even if a card is used, the individual 
should be taught to appraise his own po- 
tentialities. Indeed, the card suggested 
could not be filled out or made useful to its 
bearer without counseling interviews. 
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OccuPATIONAL SPECIALTIES IN ARMED 
Forces 


Dr. Tewksbury stated that a study of the 
occupational specialties in the Armed Ser- 
vices is a prerequisite to effective adminis- 
tration of pre-induction training in civilian 
schools. It is important to know the 
tables of manpower needs in the Army, in 
which are specified the requirement and 
occurrence rates for each one of the six 
hundred Army jobs. 

One table, published in November, un- 
restricted, lists the six hundred occupations 
with surpluses and shortages. It is based 
on the 1942 troop basis. Within a few 
weeks, the 1943 troop basis will be an- 
nounced, in which, of course, there will be 
many changes, because of changing condi- 
tions. These particular documents will 
supplement Army Regulations No. 615-26, 
which is available at the Government 
Printing Office. This unrestricted publica- 
tion lists all of the six hundred Army occu- 
pations with their job specifications. 

There are six-hundred-odd families of 
occupations which may be broken down 
into about thirteen: thousand Army occupa- 
tions. There have been recommended to 
civilian schools for use on a voluntary 
basis certain War Department pre-induc- 
tion courses. These are designed mainly 
for the 80 per cent who will not go to col- 
lege or to college training programs, but 
will go into the enlisted personnel of the 
Army. The 20 per cent going to college 
will need to know the content of these 
courses and much more besides. These 
pre-induction courses have already been 
adopted by many schools in the country 
for use with boys going into the Army. 

It was acknowledged that we have all 
tended to overemphasize the possession of 
specific skills as an asset for entrance into 
the Armed Forces. Intelligence and the 
right attitude are more important. Schools 
should prepare boys and girls for service in 
whatever branch they enroll. Much dis- 
cussion centered on the set which many 
boys have toward some particular job in 
the Armed Services. Now that voluntary 








enlistment is abolished, youth will not be 
able to select their branch of Service with 
so much freedom as formerly and we ought 
to prepare them against this disappoint- 
ment. The fact is that a large majority of 
able-bodied youth under twenty-two will 
at first, at least, be given basic combat 
duties; that is, they will have to drill and 
to pull triggers and lanyards. For this 
reason the Navy is not so much interested 
in these lads being given technical instruc- 
tion in school with reference to their 
entrance into the Navy as it is that they 
be taught the basic tool skills well. It 
was stated that while the Navy endorses 
the Victory Corps Program, it would like 
to see high schools and colleges give stu- 
dents readiness in the use of figures, in 
writing, and in spelling, as well as to have 
them use their hands and develop good 
physiques. 

On behalf of the Army, Mr. Tewksbury 
requested that the following statement be 
incorporated in the report of the Confer- 
ence: 


The schools must extend their pupil guidance 
programs to meet war needs. 


The shortages in certain Army occupa- 
tions are so critical that every fort 
should be made to direct qualified boys 
into training for these fields. Every 
school will need one or more experienced 
counselors, depending upon the size of 
school, who will become familiar with 
the needs of the Armed Forces and with 
the process by which men are trained to 
serve in these forces. The counselor 
should build up a library of war informa- 
tion and make it readily available to 
students. He should make use of 
posters, leaflets, and the wealth of litera- 
ture so easily obtained from various 
government agencies. 

He should take advantage of the 
school bulletin boards, school assem- 
blies, school newspaper, and extracur- 
ricular activities to call attention to 
possibilities for pre-induction training.’ 

The counselor must accept the grim and 
unavoidable fact that every able-bodied 


2 Write the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., for publications on Army jobs. 
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boy is destined to serve in the Armed 
Forces in the very near future. Voca- 
tional interests and native abilities of the 
individual, therefore, must be viewed 
against a background of specific occupa- 
tions and specializations needed by the 
Armed Forces. Each of the pre-induc- 
tion courses on the foundational level 
leads to a group or family of Army 
occupations, so that general guidance 
can be readily given to the sod 

From the point of view of the needs of 
the Army, vocational guidance to youth 
will save invaluable time. The entire 
program of pre-induction courses can 
serve as a screening agency which will 
send to post-induction training centers 
the men who are likely to attain the 
needed skills quickly. 

Suggested pupil programs. 

In general, it is recommended that at 
least one period of pre-induction work 
be ahaha each day for every boy in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

1. Boys who have only one year left 
before graduation can devote the period 


of pre-induction training to the study of: 


Fundamentals of Electricity—1 semes- 
ter, and Fundamentals of Shopwork 
—I semester; or 

Fundamentals of Machines—1 semes- 
ter, and Fundamentals of Shopwork 
—I semester. 


If these boys have already had a year 
of physics or are in other ways qualified 
to take more specialized work, they may 
be enrolled in: 


Fundamentals of Radio—1-year 
course, or 
Fundamentals of Automotive Me- 


chanics—1-year course. 


2. Boys who have only one semester 
left before graduation should devote two 
periods a day to pre-induction work and 
thus accomplish the program suggested 
above. 

3. Boys who have two years left 
before graduation can devote a period a 
day for two years to the study of the 
following courses: 


Eleventh Year: Fundamentals of elec- 
tricity—1 semester, and Fundamen- 


tals of Shopwork—1 semester; or 

Fundamentals of Machines—1 semes- 
ter, and Fundamentals of Shopwork 
—1 semester. 


Twelfth Year: Fundamentals of Radio 
—1I-year course, or 

Fundamentals of Automotive Me- 
chanics—1-year course. 


Boys who have three semesters 
left before graduation can accomplish the 
program suggested above by devoting 
two periods to the work in the first 
semester. 

In many vocational and technical 
schools and in some general high 
schools, the equipment and personnel 
may be available for offering courses in 
Radio Code Practice and/or in Radio 
Maintenance and Repair. Courses of 
this kind would make an important con- 
tribution to Army needs, and should be 
given to qualified boys in their twelfth 
year in place of the suggestions made in 
paragraph 3 above. 


It was unanimously agreed that one 
phase of advisement to which schools give 
insufficient attention is physical condition 
of the individual. It is true a vigorous 
campaign for ‘‘physical fitness’’ is being 
waged, but the conference advocated that 
it should be extended to include thorough 
physical examination of each pupil. It 
was reported that an investigation of 500,- 
ooo NYA youth (made with the assistance 
of the U. S. Public Health Service) had 
revealed 18 per cent suffering from some 
defect that would hinder theiremployment. 

If physical examinations were routine in 
schools, a prospective inductee would 
have some indication as to his likelihood of 
being classified IA and he could make plans 
for education and work more intelligently. 
In some cases, measures could be taken to 
correct defects. Other cases could be pre- 
pared against the psychological shock of 
being rejected for military service. The 
discussion ended with the plea that coun- 
selors urge on school administrators the 
necessity of thorough physical examina- 
tions for all pupils; and that the coun- 
selors in their daily work make full use of 
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such measures of physical condition as are 
available. 


Women in the Armed Forces 


INCE WOMEN are being given places in 
S the Armed Forces, it was deemed de- 
sirable to devote some attention to such 
opportunities. It was stated that the 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps accepts women 
for sixty-two of the six-hundred-odd occu- 
pations in the Army, taking over the work 
of approximately 1o per cent of the men. 

Opportunities in the Navy were pre- 
sented by Ensign Winifred Quick (USNR), 
Personnel Classification Officer for the 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School (WR) 
Northampton, Mass. Women may enter 
either as officers or enlisted women. For 
officers, the requirements are four years of 
college work or two years of college work 
plus two years of technical or professional 
business experience. The Navy is particu- 
larly interested in women with professional 
or business experience. They want ac- 
countants who will work in Supplies and 
Accounts; administrators who will be 
used in the Bureau of Aeronautics, in the 
Bureau of Personnel, in the Bureau of 
Ships. They need women with a knowl- 
edge of aeronautics who may become air- 
port managers, under the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics; chemical engineers; cartogra- 
phers, who will work in aeronautics; civil 
engineers; doctors and dentists; electrical 
engineers; linguists; lawyers; geologists; 
mechanical engineers; mathematicians, 
phparticularly needed, both for the Bureau 
of Ordnance and the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics; metallurgical engineers; office man- 
agers; physicists; photographers; public 
relations officers; women who have had 
purchasing and buying experience; restau- 
rant and hotel managers for mess officers 
and commissary cffice duties; stock control 
managers for supply office work; teachers; 
and warchouse managers. 

Officer training schools are maintained 
at both Smith College and Mount Holy- 
oke. Advanced training for officers who 
will be doing Supply and Account work is 


given at Radcliffe College. A nine-month 
course for aerologists is given at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Five hundred new officer candidates 
enter training at Smith College each month. 
This school also trains the Marine and 
Coast Guard women officers. Candidates 
are classified according to their special 
abilities and are recommended for further 
training according to their individual ap- 
titudes. After two or three months of 
training these candidates are commissioned 
as Ensigns or Lieutenants, junior grade. 

Enlisted women are needed for aerog- 
rapher’s mate, aviation machinist’s mate, 
cooks and bakers, radio operators, store 
keepers, electrician’s mate, chauffeurs, 
pharmacist’s mate, link trainer operators, 
parachute riggers, photographer's mate, 
telegraphers, and yeomen, as well as many 
other types of billets. In some of the 
billets special trade training is helpful. 
For instance, radio and electricity is de- 
sirable for a radio technician. For some 
types of training, manual dexterity is a re- 
quirement. Special tests are being devised 
to select applicants for various types of 
training which will be given to enlisted 
women. At the enlisted school at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, a thousand girls are entered 
every four to five weeks. They are given 
aptitude tests, a month’s indoctrination, 
and are classified according to the type of 
training that seems most suitable. They 
may later be sent to a special school which 
trains radio operators, yeomen, parachute 
packers, and so forth. At Hunter College, 
about six thousand enlisted women will be 
enrolled every four to six weeks. They 
will be tested and classified and sent on to 
other schools for further training. 


Noursinc EpucaTION AND THE War? 


Nursing presents a womanpower short- 
age that has serious import for the war ef- 
fort and teachers in education must share 
with nurses the responsibility for assuring 


3 Statement presented by Edith H. Smith, College 
Recruitment Representative, National Nursing Coun- 
cil for War Service. 
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that there will be no breakdown in the 
health services of the nation. 

Twenty-three thousand nurses have 
joined the Army and Navy Nurse Corps and 
thirty-six thousand more will be called 
this year. The Veterans Administration 
hospitals, with a present shortage of ap- 
proximately two thousand nurses, face 
rapid expansion during the next few years. 
Public health services need three thousand 
nurses at once. Industry is absorbing 
thousands of graduate nurses to safeguard 
the health of production workers and many 
industrial boom towns are in the hazardous 
plight of almost total absence of nursing 
service. In addition, there is the ever- 
present danger of epidemics and disaster, 
or of casualties due to sabotage or enemy 
action. 

The graduate nurses needed for the 
Armed Forces must be drawn from already 
under-staffed civilian services and these, in 
turn, must be replaced, if we are to avoid a 
serious health crisis. This replacement 
must be met, in large part, by an expansion 
of facilities for nursing education, by in- 
creased numbers of student nurses, and by 
an acceleration of the program of educa- 
tion. 

Seriously concerned over the health out- 
look for the nation, the government has 
set a quota of fifty thousand new students 
for the year 1942-1943—an increase of ten 
thousand over the previous academic year 
—and sixty-five thousand for 1943-1944. 
To reach the quota for the present year, 
approximately seventeen thousand stu- 
dents must enroll in mid-year classes. 


Scholarships from federal funds for tui- 
tion and other entrance fees are available 
for any qualified, needy student, and may 
be secured by application to the school of 
nursing she plans to enter; no student need 
be deterred from entering a school of nurs- 
ing because of lack of funds. Other 
scholarships are available from private 
sources, to assist students with personal 
expenses throughout the course. 

In addition, schools of nursing have been 
urged to plan a program of from 24-28 


months’ duration for girls with from two 
to four years of college, and to shorten the 
usual three-year curriculum for high school 
graduates to thirty months. 

Schools of nursing—with financial as- 
sistance from the government—are making 
every effort to expand facilities and adjust 
their curricula to the impact of the war 
needs; they are looking to the secondary 
schools and colleges to send them the re- 
quired quota of well-qualified students to 
meet these needs. 

Educators can assist with this program 
in a number of ways: by supplying ac- 
curate information about the profession of 
nursing to students; using the best voca- 
tional guidance techniques to insure not 
only an increased supply of candidates for 
schools of nursing, but also a better se- 
lected group; providing instruction in pre- 
clinical biological, physical, and social 
sciences that will contribute to the ac- 
celeration of the school of nursing pro- 
gram; and furnishing comprehensive in- 
formation about students requested by the 
school of nursing. 

For information about schools of nurs- 
ing and scholarships, write The National 
Nursing Council for War Service, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. The Packet 
Information Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will send free, on request, a 
loan packet of vocational guidance mate- 
rial on nursing. 


Social Work and The War‘ 


octaL work, like other professional fields which 
offer essential services to the war effort, suffers 
from shortage of trained workers. Unlike other pro- 
fessions, however, this shortage began long before the 
war. During the depression, when social workers 
were needed to assist people to adjust under their eco- 
nomic and social problems, the shortage had become 
apparent. The situation was due to the fact that 
social work is new, and schools for such training are 
comparatively new. While there are now some forty 
graduate schools of social work throughout the 


4Statement submitted by Louise C. Odencrantz, 
Executive Director, Social Work Vocational Bureau. 
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country, the number of graduates is entirely inade- 
quate, by five or ten times, to meet the present demand 
and the post-war needs. 

The fact is that public welfare departments are still 
largely staffed with workers who have had no special 
training for social work, although most departments 
have trained social workers in positions of responsi- 
bility. Increasingly, however, those functions which 
involve the adjustment of problems other than relief, 
such as those relating to child welfare and to delin- 
quency, are being performed by workers with social 
work training, and the use of such workers is limited 
only by the supply available. 

For many years, however, the private agencies for 
family and child welfare, agencies concerned with the 
protection of young people and delinquency, medical 
social service departments, mental hygiene clinics, 
state hospitals, community centers and settlements, 
and other social agencies have recognized the need of 
special training. The war has increased the need for 
the other kinds of social services in the community. 
For example, many communities face the problem of 
increasing delinquency or must develop ways to pro- 
vide day care for children whose mothers are employed 
inindustry. Public welfare departments are assuming 
new duties. An outstanding example is the use of 
social workers in public welfare departments in the 
western states in the evacuation of the Japanese. 
Staff is needed to maintain social services on the Home 
Front, often with additional responsibilities. As 
someone has remarked, we owe a deep responsibility 
to the men fighting on the front to maintain conditions 
at home so that their families and children are properly 
protected. It must also be recognized that under the 
stress of a critical period, emotional and social prob- 
lems arise which need solution. 

Activities more directly connected with the war are 
calling for large numbers of trained and experienced 
social workers. Since there is no reserve of such work- 
ers, they are being drawn from the established social 
agencies which in turn must seek replacements. The 
Red Cross needs hundreds of trained social workers for 
the camps; it needs medical and psychiatric social 
workers for military and naval hospitals, for Home 
Service Chapters in every part of the country. The 
USO needs trained social workers for the community 
centers organized in connection with the camps, for the 
greatly expanded Travelers’ Aid Association. Prob- 
lems of housing, temporary care, protection of young 
women, and innumerable other complications require 
attention. It is significant that in the development of 
these programs, stress has been laid on the need for 
trained social workers, whether for case work, com- 
munity organization, or group work. 

The Federal Government also is making increasing 


use of social workers, for example, in expanding 
programs for day care of children, in the use of coun- 
selors for employees within governmental depart- 
ments, in the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, in public housing projects, in Relocation 
Centers, etc. The Office of Civilian Defense uses 
social workers in the recruiting, placing, and training 
of volunteers, and in the development of welfare 
programs. Industry uses social workers for employee 
counseling and welfare work, especially in connection 
with increased employment of women. 

Unlike most war activities, the end of the war will 
bring an increased need for social workers. The de- 
mobilization of the Armed Forces will require adjust- 
ment of millions of persons. There will be the 
problem of the adjustment of those physically and 
mentally disabled. The need for medical and psy- 
chiatric social workers for this purpose is already at 
hand. Asa matter of fact, the problems of this group 
after the last war led to the development of psychiatric 
social work in this country. 

Social workers will be needed in the demobilization 
of a huge civilian population from war to peacetime 
activities, not only to new occupations but to new 
localities. Financial relief may be needed, but more 
essential will be the need for counseling for families 
and individuals. 

The social worker will also be needed in the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction in foreign countries. 
It is realized that in many of the invaded countries 
the professionally trained and intellectual groups have 
been heavy sufferers and their ranks greatly depleted. 
Although we cannot foresee to what extent outside 
help will be needed, there is a general impression that 
countries like the United States must be prepared to 
provide personnel for counseling and participation in 
planning, though available local personnel should be 
used for direct service. 

All of these social services need trained social work 
personnel in much larger numbers than are now avail- 
able. Can this need be met? In spite of the increase 
in need of trained social workers, the schools of social 
work face a declining registration. There is urgent 
need for more understanding and appreciation on the 
part of college students and counselors about the op- 
portunities in this field. The Association of Schools 
of Social Work has prepared material about the field 
which is available for distribution. The schools are 
also accelerating their programs so that students may 
complete the graduate work within 14 to 18 months. 
Organizations like the American Red Cross are pro- © 
viding fellowships for such schools, and agencies and 
schools are cooperating in developing work-study 
plans by which untrained workers are employed by 
agencies with time off for study at a school of social 
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work. Requests have been made to the Manpower 
Commission and to Congress for funds for scholar- 
ships similar to those set up in engineering and 
medicine. 


Entrance into War Industries 


The problems encountered in advising 
persons regarding work in war industries 
were next discussed. Several groups of ad- 
visees were noted as particularly appro- 
priate for war industries: youth who will 
be classified in 4F, women, and girls. 

Mr. Shartle recommended that coun- 
selors obtain the List of Essential Occupa- 
tions from the local offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service and from the Office of 
Selective Service. (An essential occupation 
is defined as one which is essential to the 
productivity of important war activity and 
one which requires six months or more of 
training—either a combination of training 
on the job and off the job, or all on the 
job, or all before entering the job.) 

Information about shortages need not 
be sought on a nation-wide scale, for areas 
vary in the tightness of the labor market. 
The counselor should inquire in the local 
office of the USES regarding shortages and 
types of openings in his particular area. 

Miss Nienburg spoke on the necessity of 
directing girls and women into war in- 
dustries. There are some plants that re- 
sist the employment of women. For ex- 
ample, one aircraft assembly plant employs 
only 9 per cent women, while another em- 
ploys 52 per cent. Selective Service Boards 
in some areas exempt large numbers of men 
engaged in war industries, while others do 
not. Accordingly, the actual opportuni- 
ties for women vary according to locality 
rather than type of industry. The coun- 
selor of girls and women must, therefore, 
determine the conditions in his own local- 
ity. It is certain, however, that the em- 
ployment of women in war industries will 
greatly increase. Last year 2,400,000 
women were added to the working force, 
and this coming year it is estimated that 
3,000,000 more must be added. It is not 
only the production of war materials that 


will occupy them, but civilian manufac- 
ture, professional and personal service, 
and maintenance as well. 

Miss Nienburg reported that the largest 
group of women who have been recruited 
in the past year are those between the ages 
of thirty-five and forty. Voluntary en- 
rollment campaigns in strategic areas are 
considered as a possible method of recruit- 
ing women. 

A warning note was sounded that we 
should try to keep young girls in school 
until they have completed their formal 
education and that we should try to give 
them sound vocational guidance. 


Jos INrorMATION From USES 


Some participants reported that since 
July they had been unable to get informa- 
tion on job needs from the United States 
Employment Service. This was attributed 
to cuts in the budget of the USES, which 
prevented the circularization of data on 
the labor market. It was reported that in 
each state, the local office compiles a 
monthly report on form number 274, which 
is sent to the national office; and there all 
local reports are combined and published 
in a monthly booklet called ‘“The Labor 
Market."’ For copies of this booklet the 
counselor should write to the State Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Employment Service. 

Even this booklet will not give complete 
information, for the reports may not break 
down some classes of work, and (because 
war industries have priority) it may not 
give sufficient information about civilian 
occupations. 

The proposal to give a blanket order to 
the local employment office such as, ““Give 
me a list of occupations that are critical in 
this area,’’ is not feasible, for no office has 
enough clerical help to meet such a demand. 
Mr. Shartle recommended as an alternative, 
that the superintendent of schools visit 
the manager of the employment office and 
work out an arrangement whereby every 
month the head counselor would go to the 
employment office and discuss the current 
trends with the person who handles labor 
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market data. Furthermore, at any area 
manpower office, or at the regional man- 
power office, there is a labor market analyst 
who devotes all his time to labor market 
problems and possesses information which 
counselors can obtain. 

Mr. Jager reported that the “Guidance 
Manual"’ being issued under the aegis of 
the High School Victory Corps is now in 
press and treats this whole matter. 

The problem of acceleration in schools 
and colleges is related to those already 
discussed, for it involves the preparation 
of individuals for the Armed Services and 
for war production. It was generally 
agreed that every youth should be helped 
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by whatever means possible in order to 
get as much general education as possible 
before he is called by Selective Service. 
To find those who should undertake an 
accelerated program, counselors should 
make a complete inventory of each youth 
according to the accepted methods de- 
scribed in the literature on vocational 
guidance. 

The meeting adjourned without being 
able to cover all the aspects of its theme, 
but it was expected that many of the un- 
solved problems would be treated in later 
sessions and that the report as a whole 
would help counselors do better Pre- 
induction Guidance. 





In-Service Guidance’ 


HE DIscussION of the most recent per- 
sonnel procedures in the war Services 
presented facts regarding these procedures 


and recommendations. The discussion in- 
cluded personnel procedures in the Army, 
Navy, Industry, with emphasis on train- 
ing, acceleration, and other problems. 


Army PERSONNEL PRoczEDURES?” 


There are three main phases of Army 
personnel procedure: (1) preparing the 
man to do a good job—pre-induction work, 
(2) placing him in the right job—classi- 
fication from the induction stage up to the 


1 Report of the Saturday morning session under the 
chairmanship of Lieutenant C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department. Con- 
sultants were Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest J. Agee, 
Classification Coordinator, Classification and Enlisted 
Replacement Branch, U. S. A., Adjutant-General’s 

ce, War Department; Lieutenant-Commander 
Earl J. McGrath, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department; Mrs. Lucille Mathewson, Administra- 
tive Aide, Second Region Headquarters, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; and Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
Personnel Planning and Research, Radio Corporation 
of America. 

? Discussion introduced by Lieutenant-Colonel For- 
rest J. Agee. 


front lines, and (3.) putting some men into 
college for specialized training. 
Pre-Induction Problems. In advising high 
school and college boys prior to induction, 
the counselor needs to know what are the 
shortages and surpluses. Colonel Agee 
mentioned the following as at present ob- 
taining in the Army, though changes may 
occur as the WAAC’s take over such ser- 
vices as typing and clerical work. 
Shortages. Clerical workers, typists, 
stenographers; aircraft mechanics, such as 
airplane engine mechanics, airplane engine 
service mechanics, airplane electricians; 
ammunition men, such as packers, blasters, 
and powder men; armament makers, gun- 
smiths; telephone and telegraph installa- 
tion and maintenance men; telephone 
operators; electricians; food service, such 
as bakers, meat-cutters, cooks, and dieti- 
tians; pigeon trainers; marine workers, 
such as longshoremen, marine divers, able . 
seamen; male nurses; motor transporta- 
tion repair and maintenance, such as 
Diesel mechanics, automobile and tractor 
mechanics, engine specialists; musicians; 
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photographers; operator protectors, such 
as policemen, investigators, fire-fighters; 
radio operators; salvage inspectors and 
salvage men; stationary engineers; sur- 
veyors; utility repairmen, pipe-fitters, etc. 

Surpluses. Accountants, cashiers, book- 
keepers, auditors; publicity people; pub- 
lic relations men; reporters; construction 
and repair workers, such as bricklayers, 
construction foremen, etc.; machine re- 
pair work; motor operators, such as 
truck drivers, chauffeurs, motorcyclists; 
sheet-metal workers; shop mechanics. 

In order to supply men to fill these posi- 
tions, it is necessary to implement the 
program of pre-induction so that, as far 
as possible, boys may acquire a foundation 
in these skills before they enter the Army. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Army specialized training program 
consists of a basic and an advanced course. 
The advanced course includes training in 
four fields: pre-medical and medical; pre- 
technical and technical, which takes in all 
phases of engineering; languages; psy- 
chology for training personnel consultants 
who can go into the units and assist men 
who cannot become adjusted for various 
reasons. Colonel Agee said that it was 
planned ‘‘to have a hundred thousand in 
the basic course and fifty thousand in the 
advanced course each year, which means 
we are taking over the facilities of many 
colleges over the country.”’ 

One of the first steps in the training 
program is the preparation of tests to 
screen out boys eligible for this particular 
program. Among the prerequisites set up 
are the following: 


For the basic course, boys between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one, inclu- 
sive, are enrolled. 

For the advanced course, a minimum 
age of eighteen years, no upper age 
limit, and a score of 110 or better on the 
Army classification test are required. 
This is the same score as that required 
for Admission into Officer Candidate 
School. This standard insures having 


men with enough mental ability to 
acquire a specialty which the Army 
needs. High school graduation is at 
present a requirement, although it is 
not a requirement for Officer Candidate 
School. In the latter, a man with a 
score on the general classification test as 
high as 135 may never have been in high 
school pe yet become a good officer. 
Because of the experience in officer train- 
ing, the requirement for admission to 
the specialized training program may 
have to be revised to “‘high school 
graduation or its equivalent’’—the 
equivalent to be established by testing. 


The Army, not the colleges, will set up 
the courses and determine what will be 
taught. No college credit will be given. 
A man taking the pre-medical course, for 
example, would not be getting an M.D.; 
he would be acquiring certain medical 
techniques that would fit him to do first 
aid, be a surgeon’s assistant, or serve in 
other phases of the Army medical program. 
It is possible, however, that the colleges 
will accredit this work, given under their 
own supervision, toward degrees after the 
war is over. Thus the young man who 
enters this specialized training program 
may feel that he is not only getting tech- 
nical training but also doing college work 
which he can use later toward a degree. 

The measurement of the outcomes of the 
specialized training courses so that they 
will be more or less uniform throughout 
the country was raised by Dr. Trabue. 
Colonel Agee replied that nation-wide tests 
for each of the four curricula are being 
prepared. 


Navy PersoNNeL PRocepurgEs? 


Pre-Induction Problems. In the Navy some 
of the shortages and surpluses are compar- 
able to those in the Army, while others 


are different. Lieutenant Wrenn summar- 
ized the situation as follows: 


On the enlisted level, there are short- 
ages in men who have had experience 


3 Discussion begun by: Commander McGrath and 
continued by Lieutenant Wrenn and Mr. Jager. 
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with small boats; men with mechanical 
aptitude and experience who can serve as 
gunner’s mates, torpedomen, fire control- 
men, machinist’s mates; men with ty 

ing experience, ability to do simple 
mathematics, to think quickly and to re- 
spond quickly to verbal symbols who 
will serve as quartermasters, signalmen, 
and radio operators; men with Diesel 
training oo experience who can serve 
as motor machinist’s mates; men with 
aptitude and experience in electrical and 
radio work who can serve as electrician’s 
mates and radio technicians. To meet 
the last-mentioned shortage, it has been 
suggested that physics teachers in high 
schools adapt their courses so as to give 
students a working knowledge of elec- 
tricity. Other specialties needed are 
hospital corps men and pharmacist’s 
mates, cooks and bakers, musicians, 
men with aviation experience in combi- 
nation with almost any other ability. 
Particularly needed are parachute rig- 
gers, photographers, and aviation radio 
men. In all the aviation rates the need 


is great. In fact, the Navy can use prac- 


tically anyone with brains who has 
almost any kind of experience or skill, 
but it especially welcomes recruits with 
some background in the lines mentioned. 

At the officer level, shortages exist 
but the information given should not be 
published at the present time. If this 
information were generally available, a 
candidate might present his case in such 
a way as to make it difficult for a pro- 
curement officer to ascertain the total 
scope of the man’s experience. (Short- 
age fields were read to the audience but 
not recorded for the report.) 


Mr. Jager of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion pointed out some of the difficulties 
involved when requests from the Armed 
Forces are made in terms of general state- 
ments which are not based on statistics. 
Such statements may give the impression 
of a much greater need numerically than 
actually exists. For example, the four or 
five most acute needs released last August 
by the Army actually represented a very 
small percentage of the basic figure em- 
ployed at that time. If 12,000 men are 
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needed with highly specialized background 
they can be secured from high schools 
qualified to give the necessary training. 
This is a more effective way of meeting the 
need than by broadcasting general infor- 
mation to the entire country and encourag- 
ing a large number of high schools to offer 
courses which they are not prepared to give. 
In other words, the policy should be to 
get the kind of boys wanted from the places 
where they are, rather than to announce 
general programs which set the whole 
educational world peering up and down the 
curriculum, trying to fit in identical special 
training courses. If, to use a fictitious 
example, 17 telephone operators are needed 
in every thousand enlisted men—fewer 
than two boys out of a hundred—it is not 
justifiable to set all the boys in high 
schools learning skills necessary for tele- 
phone operators. Yet in essence this is 
what the high schools have been asked to 
do in one widely promoted program, and 
that causes confusion. Pamphlets have 
been sent out advising that every high 
school should ask every boy sixteen years 
or older to take one of the courses de- 
scribed. Difficulty and misunderstanding 
have resulted. 

Another difficulty lies in the unrealistic 
interpretation of training needs. For ex- 
ample, it is reported that the time allotted 
in the Army for total training in telephone 
operation is three months and does not 
require any theoretical physics. Yet in the 
related pre-induction courses in high 
schools, the study of ‘‘book’’ physics 
dominates the course which might reason- 
ably be supposed to be limited to mini- 
mum, not maximum, training. Mr. Jager 
continued: 

I consulted an officer from a training camp con- 
cerned with an aspect of training related to a certain 
re-induction course. ° The gist of his reply was: 

“We don’t teach any physics. We say, ‘If you do 

this, this happens,’ and then we say, ‘Here is a 

table of figures; learn that table and follow it.’ 

The theoretical stuff we don’t give a hoot about and 

don’t use. Moreover, we are having such trouble 

with the inability of some of our officer candidates 
to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, and change 


fractions into decimals, that we have extended our 
three months’ course to four and have devoted the 
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first month mostly to the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic.’’ But the high schools are asked to 
teach mathematics, without mention of specific con- 
tent, and this they interpret as calculus, plane 
geometry, solid goneny. and advanced algebra, 
which are required for only afew jobs. This whole 
procedure involves an immense amount of waste. 


Lieutenant Wrenn, speaking from the 
standpoint of the Navy, confirmed the 
statement that the most essential kind of 
review work in high schools for enlisted 
men would be elementary arithmetic, to 
correct basic errors in computational abil- 
ity. There are, however, certain Navy 
training schools where some advanced 
mathematics is very helpful. 

Still another difficulty which Colonel 
Agee pointed out was that the estimates of 
needs are based on the need before the men 
enlist. If men with previous training en- 
list, the figures obviously are changed. 

One of the most pressing problems is 
that of developing a system of classifica- 
tion. Late in September, the Navy se- 
cured the services of James O’Brien, who 
for some time had been the executive direc- 
tor of the National Roster of Scientific 
Personnel. By using a system similar to 
the occupational classification used in the 
Roster, he is classifying all the officers in 
the Navy. This work will continue with 
the classification of the enlisted men. The 
aim is not only to ascertain, for example, 
how many men are working at engineering 
posts, but how many electrical engineers 
there are in the Navy. In other words, 
they want to know what abilities men in 
the Navy possess as well as what jobs they 
are doing. 

The classification includes many kinds 
of abilities as well as occupational skills. 
Thus, if the Intelligence Service wants a 
man who can speak Dutch, it is possible, 
by running the Hollerith cards through the 
machine, to select such a man in a very 
short time. 

Lieutenant Wrenn added that the inter- 
viewing of applicants in the Navy Officer 
Procurement program has recently been 
revised and this will supply pertinent data 
on the civilian experience of each newly 
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commissioned officer that will be punched 
on the permanent record of the officer. 
The emphasis will be upon the man’s 
civilian experience and the recommenda- 
tion for a commission or assignment will 
be made in terms of the quality of his 
civilian experience as it may relate to any 
one of several types of Naval duty. These 
data on civilian experience will then be 
converted, by means of a set of tables, 
into corresponding types of Naval duty. 
If a man is recommended for more than one 
billet, his qualifications will be further re- 
viewed by certain other bureaus. 
Lieutenant Wrenn also gave the follow- 
ing outline of procedure for the processing 
and selection of the enlisted personnel : 


After the recruit is given his shipping 
articles, he is sent to a Naval training 
station for a period of twelve weeks. In 
times of extreme need, it is shortened to 
four weeks. 

During this basic recruit training, 
selection takes place for further school- 
ing in one of the Navy specialized 


schools. Approximately half of the men 
going to the recruit training stations are 
selected for special schooling; that is, 
training for work as a _— officer. 


There are some thirty or forty of these 
“‘rates’’ or types of petty officer in the 
Navy. Many of these schools are lo- 
cated in your own institutions as, for 
example, a school for electrician’s mate. 

This selection process, which is being 
revised at the present time, is about as 
follows: It consists in giving a battery 
of tests, getting certain personnel data 
about the individual, a record of work 
experience, and his choice of school. 
Wherever possible, a boy is given his 
choice of Navy training, provided he has 
the requisite abilities. Another thing 
that makes assigning a boy to the school 
of his choice difficult is that the quotas 
for certain schools must be filled at cer- 
tain dates. 

The information about each applicant 
is punched on the Hollerith cards and the 
Hollerith procedure of filling the need 
is followed, starting with the most im- 

ortant factor and going down to less 
important factors. The processing is be- 
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ing changed, as has already been stated, 
with respect to obtaining more informa- 
tion through a careful interview about 
the quality and kind of the man’s civil- 
ian experience and—lacking that ex- 
sy le vocational interest. We 

ave just set up a school for the training 
of interviewers who will become a part 
of the selection officer's staff. We have 
made the allotments of interviewers to 
each selection department, so that each 
man may have an interview as long as 
twenty or thirty minutes. He may have 
as many as three interviews if questions 
arise in the first interview. A record 
card for the use of interviewers has been 
te gee which, it is hoped, will be 

ept up to date throughout the man’s 
term of military service. 

The purpose of the interview is to get 
a description of the man’s civilian ex- 

ience and background information. 
his information will be coded accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
The man’s choice of school is listed as 
well as the interviewer's recommended 
assignment. 

The difference between the Army and 
the Navy procedure is primarily that, 
in the Navy, the interviewer does not 
make the assignment. The actual filling 
of the school quota must be done by the 
selection officer from the data supplied 
by the interview, by tests, and by other 
means. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING PROGRAMS AND THE OFFICER 
CANDIDATE SCHOOL 


The possible competition between the 
Army Specialized Training Program and 
the Officer Candidate School was raised by 
Mr. Shank, who felt that the Officer Can- 
didate School has some advantages over 
the Army Specialized Training Program so 
far as the background of the boy is con- 
cerned. Colonel Agee answered this ques- 
tion by describing further the three cate- 
gories in which a man may be placed. 
First, is the basic course for individuals 
who have had no college training but have 
possibilities of becoming technicians. 
After completing this basic course of 
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twelve weeks, the individual may go into 
the advanced course for specialized train- 
ing. After that he may enter what is 
usually considered the highest school— 
namely, the Officer Candidate School. 
However, specialized training does not 
necessarily lead to a commission, nor does a 
man necessarily have to go through all 
three of these schools. For example, 
eligible men in the enlisted Reserve Corps 
in colleges may go directly to the Officer 
Candidate School. As a matter of fact, 
many in this group have completed, or al- 
most completed, the requirements for a 
college degree by the time they are called. 
It would be foolish, for instance, for a 
college-trained electrical engineer to enter 
either the basic course or the advanced 
electrical engineering course. If he has the 
necessary leadership qualities, it would be 
better for him to go directly to the Officer 
Candidate School and have his commis- 
sion in three months. 


A man who successfully completes the 
specialized training course but does not 
enter the Officer Candidate School would 
become a technical sergeant or have one of 
the technical ratings. For instance, if a 
man had been an electrician in civilian 
life, he might gain further knowledge and 
skill by taking a specialized training course. 
If, however, he is lacking in leadership 
qualities, he would not go to the Officer 
Candidate School. Instead, he might be- 
come a technician with a rating in some 
branch of the Service that needed a good 
electrician. Except in the Officer Candi- 
date School, not much attention is paid to 
personality and leadership qualities. The 
main aim is to get men who can do a cer- 
tain job. However, during the specialized 
training period, systematic observations 
are made to discover men who possess 
qualities of personality and leadership 
that would qualify them for officer train- 
ing. 

In the case of a man now in the Army 
who scores 110 or more on the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test, his participation in 
the specialized training program or the 
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Officer Candidate School is voluntary. An 
orientation talk is given to each eligible 
man, pointing out to him, first, that he 
can become a better technician than he is 
at present and thus serve his country more 
effectively by taking the special training. 
Although he is told that it is one of his 
obligations and duties to take advantage 
of this training, the final decision rests 
with him. 


Crvit Serviczk PERsoNNEL ProcepurREs? 


The needs in Civil Service are practically 
the same, except for music, as those which 
have been stated for the Army and Navy. 

Specific Needs. Mrs. Mathewson men- 
tioned the following types of workers as 
having been recently demanded: 


All kinds of medical. personnel with a 
definite background and a definite 
amount of experience. Dental hy- 
gienists, physiotherapists, occupational 
therapists. The last mentioned must 
have had training in a hospital or in 
Veterans Administration before they are 
fully qualified. Graduation from a 
school acceptable to the American 
Medical Association is required of 
physiotherapists. Minimum entrance 
requirements for a school of physio- 
therapy are two years of college, in- 
cluding biology and certain other courses; 
preferred ey em is a diploma in 
nursing or a degree from a school of 
physical education. 

Dietitians who, in addition to four 
years of college training with a major 
in dietetics or nutrition, must have one 
year’s experience as a student dietitian 
in a hospital or two years’ experience in 
a hospital before they are acceptable as 
staff dietitian in a station hospital. 

Nurses. One = at present is to 
get more nurses for the Army hospitals. 
Many nurses prefer industrial positions 
and the U. S. Employment Service re- 
cently reported a long waiting list for 
industrial positions. 

Plate printers, needed for making 
bonds and war savings stamps. These 
specially trained workers are required to 


* Discussion begun by Mrs. Lucille Mathewson. 


cls 


have four years’ apprenticeship in the 
printing business sm they can be 
accepted as a plate printer. 

Monotype keyboard operators who 
likewise are required to have had four 
years of experience in the printing trade. 

Engineering aides, men or women who 
are high school graduates. In engineer- 
ing, persons who have experience in 
metals are needed—inspectors of metals, 
inspectors of machinery and light equip- 
ment tools, in fact, anything that has 
to do with equipment—ships, airplanes, 
ordnance materials, etc. 


Faced with the lack of technically 
trained people, the tendency is to demand 
from the schools graduates who have a 
technical background and to ask that 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, engi- 
neering subjects, and the like be stressed 
rather than cultural subjects such as Eng- 
lish or music. The latter must be sub- 
ordinated to those subjects which will 
equip our young people for the vital needs 
of the present emergency. 


DirFicuLtizs IN JoB SPECIFICATIONS AND 
STANDARDS 


One of the difficulties, Mr. Jager pointed 
out, lies in not being specific enough as to 
the meaning of ‘‘technical”’ training. For 
example, a stenographer, classified as CF-2 
and earning a salary of $1440, did not know 
how to put in a new typewriter ribbon. 
Investigation showed that she had had 
only three months’ evening school train- 
ing, and she was already aspiring to a CAF- 
4 Classification which pays $2180 a year. 
In order to overcome this lack of specific 
technical training needed for a given job, 
teachers of typing and stenography are 
being recruited from established schools to 
be placed in government agencies. 

With respect to some of these fields, oc- 
cupational therapy and dietetics, for ex- 
ample, Miss Ringe mentioned the problem 
of down-grading or changing minimum 
specifications, to make them more realistic 
in relation to current labor market needs. 
Because of the curtailment in budgets of 
hospitals during the last ten or fifteen 
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years, there has been a decreasing number 
of occupational therapists. The Army 
and Navy give training courses for enlisted 
men, but there is no evidence of a real 
acceleration or an addition to the training 
opportunities, outside of Civil Service, for 
therapists to meet civilian needs. Much 
could be done to accelerate the training 
courses for women and to make Civil Ser- 
vice standards conform to our present labor 
market. 

Alice Lloyd, Dean of Women at the 
University of Michigan, cautioned that: 


You cannot accelerate training in physical therapy 
and occupational therapy beyond a certain point, 
because when working with the human body one 
ceases to be a therapist in the true meaning of the 
word unless properly and adequately trained. In 
discussing the matter of acceleration with members 
of the two professions, the opinion is that it is not 
possible to cut the basic training below six months, 
with an added six months in actual hospital work 
under a trained therapist. If you are retraining 
muscle by hydrotherapy or diathermy or massage 
and you are not skilled, you do the muscle harm 
rather than good. 

My particular assignment recently has been to 
prepare a bulletin for colleges to call attention to 


these two ee. They have not been suf- 


ficiently publicized and college women do not know 
enough about them though they should be very 
interesting to college women. Physical therapy 
and occupational therapy need women at the college 
level because it is not only the actual technical 
work that is necessary, but there is a great deal of 
work with personalities and with morale. These 
rofessions, which began in World War I, had even 
fore the present situation greatly increased in 
civilian importance because of the growing recogni- 
tion of their value by the medical profession. 

In regard to the training of aides in those 
fields Sarah G. Blanding, Dean of the 
School of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, said: ‘‘Unless 
fairly good salaries are offered to thor- 
oughly skilled occupational therapists 
and physiotherapists, you will not attract 
girls because they can find other positions 
which pay better salaries." 

The relationship between the length of 
training period, the accrediting agencies, 
and the war needs in many different fields 
should be examined more precisely. 


ADDITIONAL AsPECTS OF ACCELERATION 


The problem of acceleration in general 
claimed further discussion. Lieutenant 
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Wrenn said that the primary question was 
“acceleration for what?’’ There is a dif- 
ference between acceleration for the pur- 
pose of helping a boy or girl climb the 
educational ladder, and acceleration in 
terms of training for immediate needs. 
In the latter case, it is impossible to push 
an individual beyond a certain rate. 

In order to proceed intelligently, an 
analysis of the specific knowledge and 
skills required for a particular task, and 
an analysis of the individual's ability to 
stand acceleration are needed. In some 
cases physical maturity, in other cases, 
physical strength, learning rate, cultural 
background, ability to stand strain, or 
emotional stability may be involved. It is 
impossible to handle the question of ac- 
celeration without immediately asking: 
What kind of individual are we dealing 
with? 


TRAINING OppoRTUNITIES 


Trainee courses are being given in many 
fields and to date have not been altogether 
successful. The aim is to give these 
courses as quickly and as efficiently as pos- 
sible. They are similar to the ESMWT 
courses, except that they are usually given 
in the agency that will need the workers. 

In regard to training opportunities, Mr. 
Jager said: ‘‘Within the legal limits set 
by the Act of Congress, training may be 
provided if the need is certified by the War 
Manpower Commission authorities locally. 
There are, however, certain limitations. 
The employer who needs help should geo to 
the War Manpower authorities and plead 
his case.”’ 


TEACHER SHORTAGES 


An important question is whether it is 
wise to take teachers of nutrition, for 
example, out of the school systems and 
put them into special government training 
courses. If this is done, the education of 
students in the public schools will suffer; 
community wartime child-care and feed- 
ing programs will suffer; industrial feed- 
ing problems will increase; and youth 
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will not receive training for post-war ser- 
vice. To remove a whole segment of edu- 
cation, under trained teachers, from the 
generation that is coming up, is a serious 
matter. Miss Nienburg said: ‘“‘If you 
have equipment and teachers in the schools 
it is easier to offer the training there, 
rather than to take out the teachers and 
set up special courses outside the schools.”’ 


SHORTAGES OF PERSONNEL WoRKERS 


The problem of replacement of school 
staffs exists also with respect to personnel 
workers. A large proportion of the gradu- 
ates of personnel training courses are now 
in some kind of war work outside the 
schools and colleges. The result is that 
schools and colleges are being denied 
their normal supply of personnel workers. 
This is serious from the standpoint of the 
war effort, for in the college procurement 
program, the success of the curriculum of 
the first year depends on an effective col- 
lege counseling program. To supply men 
in the Armed Forces who have been ade- 
quately counseled in high school and col- 
lege is of critical importance. How can the 
trained personnel workers who have left 
the schools and colleges be replaced? 
Cannot this be done in short courses of- 
fered by institutions which have a trained 
instructional staff for this purpose? Are 
there not teachers or other members of 
high school and college staffs, qualified by 
personality, who could be given training 
during summer sessions and as part-time 
students during the winter months, to re- 
place those who have gone into war work? 


Part-Time Work For STUDENTS 


Another proposal for the preparation of 
boys and girls for war services is the part- 
time work project. If students could com- 
bine classroom education with practical 
work experience interspersed during the 
years, they would be obtaining occupa- 
tional training and at the same time be 
contributing to the immediate need for 
workers. With a minimum of training, 
students could do useful work in the fields 


cy 


of social service, fields related to medicine 
and to public service, and in the public 
Employment Service. Miss Ringe said 
that Radcliffe and a group of colleges 
around Hartford are experimenting with 
curricula that would give students three to 
six months of practical experience and 
supervised work in their chosen field. 
Marguerite Roberts of McMaster Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, Ontario, said: 


Practically all women in the universities of 
Canada are required to do some kind of war work 
either in the Canadian Red Cross Corps or some other 
war service. The number of hours varies through- 
out the Dominion, since there are no government 
regulations regarding women's training. The Red 
Cross University Detachment is especially designed 
to train women for four types of war service: nurs- 
ing aides, transport drivers, office administrators, 
and food administrators. In the first year of the 
course, the students take basic training in first aid, 
A.R.P., and military drill. In their more advanced 
training, they take such courses as home nursing 
nutrition, typing, signalling, auto mechanics, or 
telegraphy. The purpose is to equip cach student 
with one skill which she can use if need arises. 
Moreover, we decided early in the war that it 
would be better for morale if the women spent a 
part of their free time in some constructive training, 
since the men spend at least eighteen hours a wee! 
in their officers’ training program. The women are 
—— for their work, nor are they given academic 
credit for any courses except military drill. The 
drill replaces the physical education requirement 
during the first two years. At least on our campus, 
war work is needed to complete a2 year's course. 
The uniform adds to such a program. Incidentally, 
the women in uniform were inspected recently by 
the Governor-General just as the men were. 


Latham Hatcher of the Alliance for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth reported that 
substantial beginnings of such programs 
are being made in the United States. At 
Vassar College, for example, students are 
preparing to do office work and to serve 
as nurses’ aides and otherwise modifying 
the even tenor of their college ways. 


PERSONNEL SERVICES IN INDUSTRY 


In discussing the needs of industry and 
its problems cf recruiting, classification, 
and training, Mr. Kirkpatrick said: 


Industry faces a far larger recruiting 
roblem than either the pe: or the 
avy or the WAAC’s or other pub- 


licized groups. It is made much more 
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difficult because we have none of the 
glamor, and none of the public acclaim 
that are supposedly a part of the war ef- 
fort. 

Some colleges are going to give in- 
tensive short courses ievdia d by 
teachers with enough agility and imagi- 
nation to tackle something new and 
different. We also need saul who have 
had adequate and thorough training. 
There is a need for college graduates with 
solid academic work. Short courses are 
not the full answer to our problem. 
Tell me where we can find a girl who has 
majored in physics and had mathematics 
through calculus. Can you name ten 
girls in any college or university who are 
training in that direction? And yet 
how are we going to produce war equip- 
ment in a radio age, in an electronic age, 
without such people? 


In defense of the college girls, Miss 
Nienburg said: 


Industry itself is responsible for not having more 
women trained in the sciences. During the last 
war we worked hard to get women interested in 
chemistry but when those girls came out of college, 
the war was over. Would industry take them? 
Only as editors or librarians or teachers. The in- 
dustrial field was closed and has been kept closed. 

Now you are suddenly saying, ‘Well, now, we 
must have physicists, we must have chemists.”’ 
What the girls are saying is, ‘‘Isn’t the same thing 
going to happen that happened before? After we 

ave put our energies into this, aren’t the doors 
going to shut on us as they did the minute the last 
war was over?"’ If industry would be willing to sit 
around the table with us and say, “‘If the girls make 
good in electronics, that field will continue to be 
open,’ I am sure we will get plenty of girls to take 
those courses. If opportunities were guaranteed, 
we would always have girls trained in the sciences. 


Mr. Jager again emphasized the need of 
knowing as exactly as possible how many 
workers would be needed in these fields: 


In electronics, would the whole country be able 
to absorb a hundred and fifty of these women? I 
don’t believe so and yet, if you take a hundred and 
fifty and divide it by the hundred and sixty thousand 
freshman women in colleges, you get less than one 
tenth of one per cent—one woman in a thousand. 
But the demand is put in such general terms that no 
one can even say, “ Your chances of getting this job 
are one in a thousand.’’ When you speak in 
generalities, you can't blame either the training 
institution or the students for viewing the thing 
with suspicion. 

We scouted around for six months trying to find 
out how many engineers the country really wanted 
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and could train. We finally brought it down to the 
fact that the engineering schools of the country 
could not enroll more than 50,000 beginners and so, 
whatever number they needed—and the figures were 
almost astronomical—50,000 was all they could 
begin to train; they didn’t have chairs or labora- 
tories enough. 

What does that mean? If you have 1,250,000 boys 
and girls graduating from high school and you put 
50,000 over that as a numerator, it means "oo out 
of a hundred. If you get on the average four out of 
a hundred to train for engineering, your demand is 
satisfied. Then your problem is, who are the best 
four out of the hundred on the basis of their choices, 
aptitudes, the training facilities and everything 
else? That makes some sense for the high school 
counselor. If you reduce all these demands for men 
and women to some fraction, no matter how infini- 
tesimal it is, at least you can make an attack on the 
problem. That has never been done. 

The same thing is true of nurses. How many 
nurses are wanted? Estimators reduced the demand 
to 65,000 this year. How did they arrive at this 
figure? It was the number that the training institu- 
tions could accommodate. You have 600,000 girls 
or so graduating from high school, and 60,000 
nurses needed for training. You get one in ten, and 
any counselor can say, “‘Out of my hundred girls 
in this school, I shall try to guide ten into the nurs- 
ing profession."’ If the problem can be attacked on 
that basis for the next ten or fifteen years, I think 
these recurring startling surprises will not be so 
much in evidence. 


ScHOOL AND CoLLEGE PROBLEMS 


Competitive Recruiting. Miss Ringe agreed 


that: 


We have no realistic way of inter- 
preting to counselors, in over-all terms 
what some of the expected needs are. 
Such information would solve the pres- 
ent problem of competitive recruiting. 
We now have representatives of the 
nursing groups telling us that nurses are 
desperately needed. Then the next day 
a representative from the Army Ord- 
mance may come in. Then come the 
WAVE's. The girls are swayed one way 
one day, another way, the next. We 
should find some way to agree on the 
need and say, ‘This is the number of 
nurses we need; that means that so 
many out of every hundred graduates 
should be nurses and so many should 
be engineers’’—thus we could present the 
national picture rather than independent 
recruiting literature to the schools with- 
out any coordination of the whole—we 
would take a big step forward. 
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Instead of an over-all picture, Com- 
mander McGrath recommended : 


A statement from the War Manpower 
Commission, for example, saying that 
there are in the country goo girls trained 
in physics, 500 in mathematics and so on, 
a urging those girls to enter occupa- 
tions in which there is now a demonstra- 
ble need. That has never been done. It 
is a local problem; I don’t think the 
universal picture counts, because Cali- 
fornia may not need the same kind of 
personnel that is needed in Boston. And 
so I come back to the proposal that some 
machinery should be set up for the cur- 
rent distribution of information from 
all the Manpower boards to counselors 
in the heel. 


Leaving School. Another question relat- 
ing to manpower is that of the extent to 
which counselors should condone stu- 
dents’ dropping out of school, and how 
much encouragement should be given to 
part-time employment as an alternative. 
On this point Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house of Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, said: 

I agree that the general statement that five million 
women are needed means nothing. It is just an 
interesting piece of news in the ore. If we 
have a specific and definite local demand, however, 
it means something very personal and we get an 
answer. 

But when it comes to professional people, we 


ought to realize that they are a very mobile group, 
ee the young professional women who can 


moved from one part of the country to another. 


very readily. On the basis of my experience as a 
member of the State Administration of Connecticut, 
I think that if industry will ask for specific people, 
the demands can be met. Every time we have asked 
for a specific person for a specific job, we have been 
able to locate, perhaps not the ideal person, but 
somebody who could fill it. 

In answer to the question whether or not students 
should drop out of college or do part-time work, we 
are considering experimenting with a plan. The 
manpower situation is now so serious in Connecticut 
that the plants are discussing four-hour shifts. 


We already have white-collar men working in one 
— on the three-to-eleven o'clock shift, four 

ours each, several nights a week. The employers 
are discussing employing women on the same basis. 
Certain plants have already asked our college if we 
would make arrangements, for example, for training 
women who could do personnel me They would 
work four hours in a plant, doing practical work on a 
machine or in some of the processes. That may bea 
a answer to this problem of combining a col- 
ege education with immediately useful mar 

I wish that somehow we could differentiate the 
very talented college student and the run-of-the-mill 
college student. Iam not worried about having the 
run-of-the-mill student drop out, taking intensive 
courses, and going into some specialized work, but 
we all look forward to the day when we are going to 
need highly trained paige highly trained 
chemists, and others. The men are not in position 
now to take such training, and we ought to look 
to the very bright women to stay in college and go 
into graduate schools, so that there will be a supply 
of these highly trained people. 


THREE EMPHASES 


In summary, Lieutenant Wrenn em- 


phasized three points as especially worthy 
of consideration by the Council: 


1. That a plan be developed for women 
to do a real wartime part-time job 
along with their regular college 
training. 

2. That training courses be planned b 
working down from war needs 
through the various accrediting bod- 
ies to the specific training rather 
than try to go from the training up 
through impassable barriers at the 


top. 

, That schools and colleges help the 
student to understand himself rea- 
sonably well before he reaches the 
induction stage in Civil Service, in 
industry or in the Armed Forces. 
Even with the increased interest in 
personnel procedures, in the milita 
services and in industry, it is still 
important that personnel workers do 
effective counseling of high school 
and college students. 
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Post-War Guidance’! 


ATs OF GOVERNMENTAL agencies 
interested in post-war services that 
come within the preview of this conference 
were mentioned: The Armed Services, 
Veterans Bureau, U. S. Office of Education, 
War Manpower Commission, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Educational Recon- 
struction. 

There has also been formed an infor- 
mal committee composed of representa- 
tives of various governmental agencies. 
This committee will report directly to the 
President. 

Non-governmental committees men- 
tioned were the committee on Interna- 
tional Reconstruction, the Committee on 
Post-War Training and Adjustment ap- 
pointed by the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. The Chairman announced that she 
had heard of forty-three committees. 

Mr. Williamson announced that a plan 
for the educational guidance of Service 
men at time of demobilization will soon 
be issued by the American Council on 
Education. Already the Services provide 
much education and training through their 
Service schools. It is estimated that 50 
per cent of the men in the Army will have 
had some type of specialized training, 
ranging from automotive mechanics and 
cookery to advanced meteorology. 

There is also supplementary education 


1 The panel consisted of: Harmon Snoke, Acting 
Secretary, Committee on Education, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; Roland Spaulding, Educational Director, 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled; Forrest H. Kirk- 
— Personnel Planning and Research, Radio 


ration of America; Donald Shank, American 
Council on Education; Edmund G. Williamson, Dean 
of Students, University of Minnesota; Reinhold 
Schairer, Research Director, U. S. Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction; Jerome H. Bentley, 
Activities Secretary, New York YMCA; Lawrence K. 
Frank, Consultant, National Resources Planning 
Board; A. F. Hinrichs, Chief, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor; Robert 
Mathewson, Director of Guidance Research, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. Chair- 
man, Thelma Mills, Director, Student Affairs for 
Women, University of Missouri. 


and training given through movies, photo- 
graphs, lectures, graphs and so forth. 
This includes the teaching. of foreign 
languages by means of special records and 
the radio code records, phonograph rec- 
ords which have been developed by 
Colonel Spaulding and his staff. 

Third, are the formal off-duty training 
programs, which are best typified by the 
work of the Armed Forces Institute estab- 
lished in Madison, Wisconsin. There are 
now sixty-four, mostly high school, 
courses offered through correspondence; 
and through the Army Institute, seven 
hundred courses are offered by seventy- 
seven colleges. 

The fourth type of educational program 
is the informal, off-duty program. In 
each major camp, there is a library, well 
stocked; as of a few months ago, there 
were ten million books in the Army 
libraries. There are also mewspapers, 
music, art, and dramatic programs, dis- 
cussion groups, station newspapers, and 
special movies. All of these make a very 
comprehensive adult educational program. 
Colonel Spaulding is fond of saying that 
we probably have the world’s biggest a- 
dult education program of all time. 

It is apparent that our soldiers and 
sailors are therefore learning a great deal, 
not merely of technical military subjects 
but also of material which is directly paral- 
lel or comparable to what they would 
have learned had they remained in high 
school and college. This poses an intet- 
esting problem from the standpoint of 
educators. Shall the schools and col- 
leges give them credit for having learned 
outside our regular classrooms? That is a 
point we could discuss on theoretical 
grounds, but we are now faced with a . 
practical situation. 

It is largely through Colonel Spauld- 
ing’s leadership that a program has been 
developed as a substitute for the pro- 
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gram in the last war, of issuing blanket 
credit for military service. At that time 


the high schools and colleges, in a moment 
of generosity, gave returned Service men 
blanket credits for military service, the 
amount depending on length of service. 


Now, a method is being developed 
whereby an individual can be tested for 
what he has learned in military service 
in order to determine whether or not it is 
comparable to what he would have 
learned had he remained in high school or 
college. 

Under the leadership of Drs. Tyler and 
Lindquist, tests and examinations are being 
developed. These examinations are com- 
prehensive in nature and are designed to 
identify anything which the soldier has 
learned which has educational significance. 
Then, through procedures being developed 
in the Armed Forces Institute, reports will 
be made to the high schools and colleges 
of the individual’s standing on these ex- 
aminations, so that the institutions can 
determine what, if any, credit they will 
give the individual for what he has demon- 
strated as knowledge possessed. It is a 
form of certification of educational com- 
petence. 

With that as a background, the plan 
calls for the setting up, for all discharged 
and demobilized Service men, of a special 
type of guidance program, carried on 
within the Army. This has nothing 
whatever to do with a program which 
may be developed by any other govern- 
mental agency. This takes place within 
the Army before the individual is dis- 
charged. It is assumed that the Navy will 
follow a parallel program. 


Professional counselors in uniform are 
to be appointed who will contact the in- 
dividual soldier, wherever he may be. 
If he is about to be discharged from the 
Army and is now in a convalescent hos- 
pital, he will be contacted to determine 
what his educational plans are, whether 
he wishes to return to high school or col- 
lege to complete the course on which he 
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was engaged at the time he went into Ser- 
vice, whether he wishes to enter a new 
type of training, or whether he wishes to 
go to work. 


If he goes to work, it is expected that he 
will be placed through the Employment 
Service, but if he plans to continue his 
education, he will be helped in outlining a 
program. Then he will be given tests to 
determine how much and what he has 
learned; whether or not he has sufficient 
aptitudes and interests—the usual type 
of personnel inventory. These examina- 
tions, together with a basic record of the 
individual's experience in the Army, will 
go to central headquarters. There, spe- 
cialized officers who know the train- 
ing resources and standards of the various 
educational institutions, who are also 
skilled in interpreting case data, will make 
a summary to determine whether or not 
the individual actually has the qualifica- 
tions for the type of training he wishes to 
pursue. 


In case demobilization camps are set up 
(as was true in the last war), these special 
Service officers will be located there, but 
at any rate there will be a central head- 
quarters where the data are assembled, 
including the basic personnel card of the 
military itself, and all the information will 
be used for an educational diagnosis. 
These records will then go back to the 
special Service officer in the camp, who 
will interview the individual, and if 
everything looks favorable, encourage 
him to make formal application to the 
educational institution where he wishes 
to be sent—we assume at government ex- 


pense. 

The Armed Forces Institute will then 
send a formal report to the educational 
institution, including an abstract of the 
individual's personnel card, all of his ex- 
perience in the Army, together with the 
results of any examinations and tests 
given to him. It is hoped that the per- 
sonnel officer in the educational institution 
will review these data to see whether the 
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plans for further education are wise, and 
if so, will encourage the individual to 
come to the institution and follow the 
usual formal admission procedure. 


Mr. Williamson continued as follows: 
“If our admissions procedures in high 
schools and colleges follow the imper- 
sonal routine that they usually do, per- 
sonnel officers will not play any part in 
this particular program. The registrar 
will see them, will count credits, and that 
will be all there is toit. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that this will be the beginning of a 
constructive, individualized personnel ser- 
vice for each returning soldier and sailor.”’ 


Under this program of guidance, the 
individual institution will determine how 
much credit to give the individual for 
what he has demonstrated that he has 
learned during his military service. From 
this point on, the institution will assume 
responsibility for helping the man to 
make adjustments following demobiliza- 
tion. 


The committee that planned this pro- 
gram is fully aware that this is only one 
phase of the educational readjustment of 


military personnel. It is hoped that a 
good deal can be done with respect to 
reporting to the institutions something 
about the physical condition of the sol- 
dier, his personal development, as indi- 
cated in reports from commanding of- 
ficers, and other data which are necessary 
for a well-rounded, individualized educa- 
tional program. 

Mr. Shartle reported that an agreement 
has just been reached between the Bureau 
of Personnel of the Navy Department and 
the Employment Service, whereby dis- 
charged Navy personnel who are inter- 
ested in being placed in industry will 
be interviewed. The USES is now es- 
tablishing job relationships between Navy 
ratings and civilian jobs, indicating the 
kind of training that may be required to 
make the shift and also showing the 
physical demands of each of the civilian 
jobs. 
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Tue Community's Roe 


Mr. Bentley reported for the committee 
on Post-War Training and Adjustment of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. This committee had no official 
status and was not related to any govern- 
mental agencies. They represented diver- 
gent viewpoints. The keynote of their 
report is that this problem of the read- 
justment of those demobilized from the 
Armed Forces and from war industries 
cannot be solved in Washington; we must 
have governmental help and there must 
be some governmental planning, undoubt- 
edly, but the report pleads for no new 
agency. 

When the armistice is signed, the com- 
mittee felt that there will be an immediate 
desire to get out of the Service and return 
home. Not every man is going back to 
his home town; but if he stays in the 
community, he is going to be a problem 
to that community, and the resources of 
that community should be mobilized to 
serve him. A great many of the demobi- 
lized will take care of themselves. But 
there will be large numbers who will need 
guidance. Mr. Bentley continued: 

“I cannot speak nationally for the 
YMCA, but the New York City YMCA 
is centralizing its employment and coun- 
seling services. In New York City the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the Catholic 
groups, and the YMCA will have over-all 
centralized counseling and guidance ser- 
vices. Such private agencies have an im- 
portant contribution to make to the prob- 
lem of demobilization. Their center of 
gtavity is with the individual and not 
with the job. Their contribution should 
be correlated with the public agencies; 
in fact, the public Employment Services 
in New York City and these private agen- 
cies have evolved over the years a model 
form of collaboration so that each helps and 
strengthens the other. This contribution ° 
of the private agency is something that we 
need to cherish, even though it does not 
carry the largest load.”’ 
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We should also recognize the part which 
the public school can play in this job. 
Many of these young fellows in the Ser- 
vices are just out of public school. The 
people in the community who know most 
about them are the public school officials. 
Furthermore, the public school is the most 
widely distributed tax-supported institu- 
tion in America. To summarize, the 
forces in a community that should be 
mobilized to effect the post-war adjust- 
ment of individuals are the private agen- 
cies, the local branches of federal services, 
and the public schools. 


SpectaL Post-War Prospiems 


Mr. Schairer, speaking from experience 
in World War I, said that the Service men 
will not come back the same persons who 
went to war. ‘‘After the last war when 
we tried to speak to a man of eighteen or 
nineteen as one speaks to a student, we 
discovered that we had to treat him as a 
man of thirty or thirty-five. He was ma- 


ture, terribly sensitive if we treated him 


too young. He was a soldier, he was a 
hero, and he expected to be regarded as a 
hero. 

“The experience of these men in the 
Armed Services is in only a very few cases 
useful in their civilian work. They as- 
sume that they know everything, when, 
practically, they do not know very much 
about the real world of work. 

‘‘Many men will want to attend college, 
and for several years institutions of higher 
learning will have a boom. Hundreds of 
thousands of young people will be trained 
there, but five years afterward they will 
experience difficulty in finding employ- 
ment. 

““We in Europe developed in the first 
four or five years after the war, too few 
factory workers and too many intel- 
lectuals. From 1926 on, one of the main 
factors which led to the war was that the 
labor market was no longer demanding 
university graduates; the supply was al- 
ready too large. 

“It would be a mistake to think that 
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everyone who finds employment by his 
own effort should be released from the 
Army and go home. That would create 
among the rest of the men a feeling of 
inferiority. Those who had to remain 
for the longest time in the camps would 
feel inferior, and there is nothing more 
dangerous than to create in the masses of 
young people after the war, an inferior 
feeling. It was from this that Nazism 
was bred in Germany. 

‘For two or three years after the war 
there will be a large American Army of 
Occupation. This will give America a 
unique opportunity, for the men in this 
Army will be able later to take a leading 
part in developing world trade and thus 
create boundless opportunities for the 
employment of American workers.’ 


What Happened in Europe 
Comments by Reinhold Schairer 


Further remarks on this subject made by 
Mr. Schairer at a later session may be 
summarized as follows: 


America can learn something about solving 
its post-war problems by studying the experi- 
ences of European countries. 

In England during the last war the education of 
the masses was greatly expanded. Salaries of 
elementary teachers were increased 200 per cent. 
By law the schools became responsible for the gui- 
dance and employment of youth up to 18 years of 
age. 

In England today there is a Youth Service Squad 
for youth 16 to 22 years of age. The Squad, con- 
ducted entirely by youth, takes over certain civic 
responsibilities for the school, the church, and the 
community. 

The war has brought English youth new oppor- 
tunities for higher education. At Oxford Univer- 
sity today, 60 per cent of the students have scholar- 
ships and come from the poorer families. Of total 
of three thousand students, eight hundred students 
are members of the Labor Movement. 

Highly gifted children only 11 years of age are 
given scholarships, and their parents are granted 
allowances for their maintenance. Local educa- 
tional authorities provide advisory services and 
select the candidates for scholarships, Educa- 
tional guidance reinforced by scholarship facili- 
ties is doubly effective. 
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A pattern for providing work experience may be 
found in the folk high schools of Denmark. Grundt- 
vig, the founder, believed that after five years of 
practical experience youth return to school with 
the capacity to learn more in one year than they 
previously did in five. This Danish program 
should be adopted in other parts of Europe after the 
war. 

A new experiment was tried in France before 
the war. A child went to 4 different kinds of 
school, including the classical and technical. He 
stayed three months in each school. 

In the French schools there was a replica of a co- 
operative organization, with one million elemen- 
tary pupils enrolled. The pupils assumed serious 
responsibilities in these groups and after graduation 
joined the cooperatives. 

In pre-Hitler Germany the universities were 
not interested in vocational guidance, but were 
primarily concerned with maintaining high scien- 
tific and intellectual standards. As a result there 
was an over-supply of persons for the professions 
and white collar jobs. These university youth, 
unemployed and frustrated, were easily swayed by 
Hitler and his promises for a new Germany. 

In Europe certain trends appear: a close rela- 
tionship between school and life up to the age of 
twenty-five years; a closer tie-up between the 
liberal arts and vocational training; providing 
scholarships only to those who combine the in- 
tellectual with vocational training and work ex- 
perience; greater emphasis on post-school and 
adult education; providing youth with more op- 
portunities for self-help and for taking greater re- 
sponsibility. 

In the process of guiding and re-educating the 
youth of America, we should open our hearts and 
include the youth of Europe. The Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations is invited to co- 
operate with the United States Committee on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. 


Oruer Aspects oF ADJUSTMENT 


The criticism was made that the dis- 
cussion had laid undue stress on jobs after 
the war, and that attention should be paid 
to other aspects of adjustment. Apropos 
of this point, Esther Lloyd-Jones re- 
marked: Women counselors, especially 
as they counsel women, see that vocation 
cannot be limited to filling a job for which 
money is paid. Vocation for women in- 
volves intimate human values, seeing the 
welfare of each member of the group, 
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teaching young people how to get along 
in a family, managing a family group in 
the interests of each member, and seeing 
how that group can contribute to a com- 
munity. That kind of thing takes on a 
different aspect from fitting people into 
wage-earning jobs—our usual interpreta- 
tion of vocation. 

One can see under those conditions how 
closely emotion and understanding of 
individuals relate to the success with 
which a person can do that kind of job. 
That very easily is related to some of the 
things that Mr. Hinrichs has been saying 
about character values (although I don’t 
believe he used the word ‘‘character’’). 
Earning a living and fitting into specific 
paid jobs are, then, only parts of the 
whole enterprise in which we are inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Williamson proposed that we 
should not wait until the end of the war to 
reform our counseling procedures, but that 
we start at once. 


Connecticut YoutH CounciLs 


Referring to the title of this session the 
question was asked, How much light can 
this session give to a community that 
wants to prepare for the adjustment of its 
share of the 30 millions who will be 
demobilized from the Armed Forces and 
from war industries? By way of ex- 
ample, Mr. Mathewson gave the follow- 
ing description of the clinics set up in 
Connecticut: 


For the last ten years in Connecticut we have 
recognized the adjustment needs of out-of-school 
youth and have tried to do something about them 
on local and state levels. A number of boys and 
girls were out of work in 1933. We opened some 
guidance clinics on the pattern of the Adjustment 
Service in New York and we talked with them and 
tried to help them meet their problems right on the 
home ground. We used federal emergency funds 
to set up vocational training projects, rehabilitation 
and community centers, where recreation was of- 
fered as well as vocational training. Later we saw 
the need for coordination, and four years ago 
Commissioner Grace organized a Connecticut Youth 
Council to bring together all agencies that could 
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contribute: state departments, labor, industry, 
youth-serving groups, Employment Service. 

It would be perfectly feasible to organize guidance 
and allied services in any state, partly on federal 
funds, partly on state funds, partly with local 
facilities, equipment and shelter, through Youth 
Service Centers which could be established on an 
area and district basis within each state and which 
could work through the public and quasi-public 
agencies that already exist in that state, including 
the public schools. 1 would place the public 
schools close to the heart of this organization but 
by no means with exclusive administrative direc- 
tion. 

Parallel with this type of organization and tied 
up with it on an area and district basis, would be 
Youth Councils or Community Councils, which 
would include, on an advisory basis, representa- 
tive citizens and youth themselves. Incidentally, 
youth should not be worked upon and manipu- 
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lated, but they should participate in the planning 
and in the operation of this service. Citizens 
should sit on these community and youth councils, 
and advise in the whole process. 

Local industrialists and labor men ought to see 
local employment needs and they ought to say, 
**We have got to meet the needs of these- youth in 
the community with the help of others in the com- 
munity."’ At that point, research, guidance, 
training, and placement can become integrated 
under supervisory direction. 1 feel that educa” 
tion (guidance is an educational function, no matter 
who does it) must be at the heart and core of the 
whole program. Guidance has to be develop- 
mental in nature; it has to be coordinated with 
other elements; it has to be accompanied by youth 
councils on the local and state level, the state being 
the key unit, but with the utmost of local parti- 
cipation in the whole planning and operation. 





Useful Personnel Techniques and Instruments’ 


ANY OF THE problems mentioned in the 
preceding pages can be solved only 
with the aid of certain sources of informa- 
tion and techniques. The role of the per- 
sonnel worker should be that of a dynamic 
user and interpreter of information and 
techniques rather than that of mere pur- 
veyor of information and technician. Of 
the many techniques and instruments that 
contribute to the efficacy of counseling 
three were selected for consideration: tech- 
niques of acquiring and disseminating vo- 
cational information, new techniques of 
testing, and personnel records. 

1 Summary of panel discussion; members of panel: 
Marion Trabue, Dean, School of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Ralph Tyler, Head, Dept. of 
Education, and University Examiner, University of 
Chicago; Edmund G. Williamson, Dean of Students, 
University of Minnesota; Robert Hoppock, School 
of Education, New York University; Marguerite 
Zapoleon, Specialist in Occupational Information & 
Guidanee Service, U. S. Office of Education; W. D. 
Perry, Director, Bureau of Military & Vocational 
Information, University of North Carolina. Chair- 
man, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
* Discussed by Robert Hoppock and Mrs. Zapoleon. 


TECHNIQUES RELATING TO VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION? 


The sources of information on wartime 
occupations are numerous. Among ‘the 
best sources of current information on mili- 
tary and civilian occupations are govern- 
ment agencies, professional journals and 
organizations, commercial publications, 
and results of follow-up studies. The 
following list includes most of the import- 
ant government sources: 


War Manpower Commission and the U. 
S. Employment Service, Army and 
Navy recruitment offices. 

Selective Service, local as well as state 
and national headquarters. 

National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors, Washington, D. C. 

Office of Education which publishes the 
magazine Education for Victory as a 
vehicle by means of which current in- 
formation is sent to all the schools and 
to individuals who pay the $1.00 sub- 
scription. The Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series, the High School 
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Victory Corps pamphlets and articles in 
Education for Victory offer concrete sug- 
gestions as to ways in which students 
may further the war effort. The Office 
of Education has also issued pamphlets 
on occupations in which the needs are 
certain, outlining ways in which the 
high school program can contribute 
to wise selection in these occupational 
fields: Engineers Are Needed, Profes- 
sional Nurses Are Needed. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission and its 
regional offices. 

In the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
Women’s Bureau, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
Children’s Bureau which supply in- 
formation in their bulletins and 
through the Monthly Labor Review. 


From among 228 publications examined, 
Hoppock and Spiegler selected 13 as the 
best sources of information on military 
occupations available on January 17, 1943: 


Baumer, William H., Jr. He's in the 
Army Now. 1942. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride and Co. 254 pp. 
$2.50. 

Graham, Frederick P., and Kulick, 
Harold W. He's in the Air Corps Now. 
1942. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Co. 218 pp. $2.50. 

Greenleaf, Walter J., and Zeran, Frank- 
linR. Miélitary Service. 1942. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 221. 44 pp. 10 cents. 

Lent, Henry B. Air Patrol. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Occupational Index. A quarterly bibli- 
ography. New York: Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University. 
Annual subscription, $5.00. Lists, 
annotates, and evaluates all new pub- 
lications on military and civilian oc- 
cupations. Best references are recom- 
mended and starred. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. New York: National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
Annual subscription $3.50. The Coun- 
selor's Wartime Manual published in 
September, 1942, and supplemented in 
succeeding issues. 


1942. 
170 pp. 
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Powell, H. What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Coast Guard. 1942. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co. 194 
pp. $2.50. 

The Conscientious Objector Under the Selec- 
tive ~—s and Service Act of 1940. 
1942. Washington, D. C.: National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors. 
18 Bp 5 cents. 

Tuthill, John T., Jr. He's in the Navy 
Now. 1942. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Co. 256 pp. $2.50. 

26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 1942. Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Office of Education. Chart 5 
cents. 

United States Maritime Commission: Cadet 
Corps information booklet. 1942. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 64 pp. Free. 

War Service Opportunities for College and 
University Students. 1942. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place. Varied 
paging. $4.00 the set. 


Zeran, Franklin R. Opportunities in the 
United States Merchant Marine. 1942. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 
Education. Vocational Division Leaf- 
let No. 9. 15 pp. § cents. 


Mr. Hoppock recommended to the coun- 
selor the following steps in building up 
his knowledge of current occupations: 


Check the books and pues in your 


library against the selected list of 
thirteen items. Add to your library 
those which are lacking. 

Use the Occupational Index to order books 
and pamphlets that are recommended 
and starred. 

Read the current issues of professional 
journals such as Occupations, The 
Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, Educational and Men- 
tal Measurement for additional sources 
of information on occupations, coun- 
seling techniques, and other personnel 
procedures. 

Check general trends in occupational 
opportunities with demands of the 
local labor market. 

Supplement and balance information 

om employer against information 
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from employees. This principle of 
occupational research should not be 
neglected, as it has been, in the field 
of military services. Alumni and 
those who have dropped out of high 
schools and colleges will supply in- 
formation in response to significant 
questions asking them to write freely 
on certain aspects of their experience 
in the Armed Forces or in industry. 

Adapt these suggestions to the local 
situation. A Vocational News Letter 
summarizing latest information is sent 
by one state supervisor to all home- 
room teachers. 


Mr. Perry called attention to the rapid- 
ity with which conditions change. ‘By 
the time the counselor gets the digested 
information, it may be out of date. He 
suggested that the counselor obtain infor- 
mation by telephone directly from the best 
source—the nearest recruiting office of the 
bureau in Washington which is responsible 
for a particular area of war work. 

Pamphlets collected on war jobs and 
civilian jobs may be classified and filed in 
In classifying 


simple cardboard boxes. 
pamphlet material, Mr. Handville of the 
New York State Department of Education 
follows the code used in the Dictionary of 


Occupations. R. H. Mathewson of the 
State Department of Education of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has prepared for each 
school a kit of information on vocations. 

Mrs. Zapoleon mentioned Census mate- 
rial as helpful in maintaining perspective 
on basic occupational patterns. On the 
pictures of basic patterns the counselor can 
superimpose facts about occupations that 
are shrinking and growing locally and na- 
tionally. There is a tendency to think too 
much in terms of immediate needs and to 
overemphasize special occupations. With- 
in the limitations of war jobs that must 
be done there are still many opportunities 
to place workers in fields in which they 
will get satisfaction. 

Although there is no shortcut to obtain- 
ing adequate information about occupa- 
tions, certain adaptations of the foregoing 
suggestions may be made in rural areas 
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and other situations in which the persons 
responsible for the vocational aspect of 
guidance are limited in time and profes- 
sional training. The suggestion was made 
that, in these situations, the best informa- 
tion about military occupations may be 
obtained in the shortest time by doing 
three things: 


Study Greenleaf and Zeran’s pamphlet 
on Military Service for an overview of 
all branches of the Armed Services. 

Consult the local draft board and obtain 
all the information possible from 
them. 

Ask alumni and ‘‘drop-outs’’ who are in 
the Service and at work to report back 
to the school. 


Having collected information on voca- 
tions and filed it in easily accessible form, 
the counselor has the problem of dissemi- 
nating this information. Mr. Hoppock 
listed the following ways of imparting in- 
formation, reported to him as in current 
use by schools and colleges with which he 
had correspondence since Christmas: 


In assemblies at which information is 
given by military procurement officers, 
by workers engaged in different oc- 
cupations, by motion pictures or other 
visual or dramatic methods, and by 
radio broadcasts. 

In smaller groups such as homerooms, 
clubs, or classes in occupations. 

In round-table sessions, which may take 
the form of a supervised study period 
in which each student works on his 
own problem with the counselor or 
teacher present as a consultant. 

In institutes which aim to give students 
an orientation to war services for 
which they can prepare. 

Through posters made by students or ob- 
tained from military authorities, and 
by pamphlets containing the answers 
to questions actually asked by high 
school students. * 

By special farm programs showing 
opportunities in agriculture. 


3 One pamphlet contains a list of specific things 
persons who have gone into the Service report as im- 


portant. 
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By participating in different vocations 
through cooperative work programs 
in which students alternate school and 
work, for example, attending school 
for four hours and working in an in- 
dustry four hours; pre-induction 
courses; and community services. In 
some communities, seniors have been 
released from school attendance to 
take jobs, with the understanding 
that they would get their diploma if 
their work record was satisfactory. 


A special wartime counseling service has 
been offered in many schools. The psy- 
chological aspect of counseling was recog- 
nized in Mr. Perry’s comment that ‘‘it is 
not so much what you have to tell as how 
you tell it." Information which is in- 
appropriate for the individual or for which 
he is not ready may be detrimental and at 
best non-functioning. 


Tests FOR EpucATIONAL GUIDANCE‘ 


New tests for educational guidance may 
be classified according to the situations in 
which they were developed, the types of 
response they evoke, or the functions they 
attempt to appraise. Among these new 
educational tests three emphases are evi- 
dent: 


Recognition that within a given field 
there are specific competencies to be 
appraised and that the correlation 
among these competencies is not al- 
ways high. Inventories made at the 
time students enter an institution can 
be employed to identify objectives in 
different areas, as, for example, the 
health objective of science, satisfac- 
tion in living as an outcome of the 
study of the humanities, better hu- 
man relations as the result of per- 
sonnel work. Now that only one year 
of college education is available to 
men students, attention must be fo- 
cused on essentials, so that students’ 
most pressing problems will be solved 
and the most serious gaps and defici- 
encies in their knowledge filled. 

Affective responses as well as dif- 


* Discussed by Mr. Tyler and Mr. Williamson. 
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ferent kinds of intellectual compe- 
tency are included in the newer mea- 
surement programs for educational 
guidance. The examiner is interested 
in the student’s attitudes toward his- 
torical facts, in the kind of novels he 
is reading voluntarily, in the satis- 
factions he is getting out of his edu- 
cational experiences, and in his inter- 
pretation and use of the knowledge he 
acquires. 

Attempts to interpret the term fest more 
broadly, using various approaches to 
the evaluation of specific competencies. 
Thus observation in natural situations, 
freely written answers to questions, 
practical applications of knowledge, 
as well as objective-t responses 
may appropriately be used as means to 
educational guidance. 

Increased use of multiple and pattern 
scores instead of single scores. 


All three of these emphases are exempli- 
fied in the testing program of the Army 
Institute. In this program examinations 
are needed to determine competencies of 
students who have taken a given course. 
In the field of physics, for example, scores 
are reported separately on knowledge of 
factual material, ability to solve numeri- 
cal problems, and to interpret experimental 
data. The same diagnostic type of test is 
needed for accrediting or certifying stu- 
dents in technical aspects of military service 
for which the colleges cannot give credit. 
The new type of test is also useful in coun- 
seling the many thousand casualties who 
are returning to educational institutions, 
typically the person twenty-four years of 
age who finished the tenth grade and was 
out of school about seven years before his 
two years of service in the Army. A bat- 
tery of new-type tests given to these men 
before they are discharged from the Army 
is helpful to them in making further educa- 
tional plans. These tests aim to measure 
specific competencies. For example, the 
test of interpretation of reading materials 
includes passages from four basic fields and 
requires background knowledge of the field 
as well as reading ability, more narrowly 
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defined. The test in English also employs 
a somewhat novel approach. The testee 
reads a long selection. He next reads and 
rewrites certain parts to make them more 
effective. Another approach to an under- 
standing of the subject's competencies is 
through his own statement as to special 
knowledge and skills he has acquired. 

The construction of these tests for educa- 
tional guidance involves the more ade- 
quate identification of areas of competen- 
cies and knowledge of most importance in 
student development; ingenuity in devis- 
ing a variety of responses which will give 
evidence of both intellectual and emotional 
learnings, and statistical methods that 
emphasize patterns and constellations 
rather than single scores. 

Teachers are beginning to learn about 
these broader educational tests and to use 
them as an aid to instruction. Testing for 
purposes of educational guidance appears 
to be progressing in the stage which Mr. 
Hoppock characterized as ‘‘experimental 
development of valid procedures.” 

Some instructional staffs seem to be ad- 
vancing further than some specialists in 
personnel work with respect totheir knowl- 
edge of certain new techniques. Unless 
the personnel worker learns about new de- 
velopments in instruments of guidance, 
there is danger that instructional guidance 
functions may develop quite apart from 
his office and that he will not be able to 
work most effectively with and through 
teachers. Only through cooperation be- 
tween the guidance staff and the instruc- 
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tional staff will the needed services be most 
effectively rendered. 


Recorps® 

Of the making of records there is no 
end. Even the limited display of records 
at the Council meetings indicated the 
infinite variety of records kept by educa- 
tional institutions and by federal and in- 
dustrial organizations. More adequate 
records of interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
must be developed for boys sixteen to 
eighteen years of age before they enter the 
Service. During these school years a sub- 
stantial floor of information about the in- 
dividual can be built for the work of the 
Army and Navy personnel office. The 
value of well-kept cumulative records in 
the schools is indicated by the statement 
made by FBI men in North Carolina that 
they can get a better idea of whether a 
young person is likely to succeed in the 
Armed Services from the schools’ cumula- 
tive records than from any other source. 

There is need for a record that would 
accompany an individual from the cradle 
to the grave. Such a record would be ini- 
tiated in the home or in well-baby clinics, 
continued throughout school years, be 
taken to induction centers and industrial 
establishments, be kept up to date during 
the war, and used at the end of the war to 
mitigate the confusion of demobilization 
and to help each individual prepare for the 
transition to normal patterns of civilian 
life. 


5 Discussion introduced by Mr. Perry. 
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Rural Youth Problems’ 


T Is WELL known that slightly more than 
half of the children of school age live 
in rural areas. Their need of guidance is 
particularly acute because of the lack of 
qualified personnel. It is the rare rural 
school indeed that employs the services of 
a well-qualified counselor. In many rural 
schools there is a serious shortage of teach- 
ers. At present, therefore, it is particu- 
larly necessary that the rural school de- 
velop the resources for guidance in the 
school and in the community. 


Tuer TEACHER-COUNSELOR 


Most important of these resources are 
members of the school staff who can serve 
as counselors: principal, librarian, most 
frequently a teacher. In any school this 
person should be the one best qualified by 
personality, interest, previous education, 
and experience to understand the pupil 
from many angles and to help him to de- 
velop his potentialities. More specifically, 
he can render the following services: 


1. Work outa ged ye ane which will 


be healthful and educational, and 
will contribute to the war effort. 
This program should provide time 
for basic academic work, for part- 
time educational work on the farm 
or in other essential occupations, for 
community services, for wholesome 
recreation, and for sufficient rest and 
relaxation. Each | gape program 
should be developed in terms of his 
individual abilities and the country’s 
needs. 

2. Formulate with each pupil educa- 


1 Report of a subcommittee consisting of Latham 
Hatcher, President of the Alliance for the Guidance of 
Rural Youth; Frank Cyr, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Raymond M. 
Handville, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York 
State Department of Education; George E. Hutcher- 
son, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State 
Department of Education; Marian Humble, ‘‘New 
Tools for Teaching,’’ New York City; Courte- 
nay Dinwiddie, Executive Secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee; and Ruth Strang, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


tional and vocational plans—two, if 
necessary—one to meet the present 
emergency and a long-term plan that 
would eventually enable the individ- 
ual to make the most of himself and 
serve society best. Boys in each of 
the following groups need special 
wartime guidance: those who will 
enter the Armed Forces; those in 3A 
classification; those in the 4F group 
having physical, mental, or emo- 
tional deficiencies; and those de- 
ferred for war work in agriculture or 
in industry. Girls need guidance 
with respect to engaging in farm or 
war industries, entering the auxiliary 
services, and preparing for teaching 
and other professional services. 

The counselor in rural areas should 
recognize the relative importance of 
competing recruiting agencies in 
order that essential occupations such 
as agriculture, food service, nursing, 
and teaching may not be neglected 
for more novel, spectacular, higher 
paid, and glamorous enterprises. 
The wide differences between wages 
paid in some of the essential civilian 
services and those paid in many kinds 
of war work increase the difficulty 
of choosing the latter as a vocation. 
The teacher-counselor should know 
that a boy may be deferred for farm 
work and that he may continue with 
his agricultural courses in school. 
Keep in touch with pupils who have 
left school, encouraging them to re- 
port back to school in person; to 
write letters about their military, 
industrial, or agricultural experi- 
ences; to use the school counseling 
service after demobilization from the 
Armed Forces or after being laid off 
from war industries.* 

. Discuss with groups of pupils their 
questions relating to war services, 
the part individual interests and 
abilities may play in the making of 
military assignments, the strategic 


2 For more information about sources of information 
and follow-up studies see pages C26-C29. 
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importance of food production, and 
the value of making complete and 
accurate self-appraisals now and of 
keeping continuous personnel rec- 
ords during the war period. 


GROWTH THROUGH LEADERSHIP 


In order that teacher-counselors in each 
school may make the above contribution to 
the guidance of rural boys and girls, lead- 


ership is essential. 


Only through pre- 


service and in-service education of prin- 
cipals and teachers can growth in guidance 
responsibility be accomplished. This may 
take place in a number of ways: 


I. 


A guidance consultant from the State 
Education Department may visit 
rural schools to 

(a) Inspire all teachers and show 
them how they can guide pupils 
in the on-going activities of the 
classroom, and adjust the school 
program to the urgencies and 
moods of these times. 

(b) Bring them up-to-date informa- 
tion about occupations. 

(c) Demonstrate to them how they 
may use this information in 
group discussion, classes, or as- 
sembly. 

(d) Hold conferences with teachers 
to discuss their concrete guidance 
problems. 

(e) Hold case conferences to study 
individual pupils. 


. A county psychologist or consultant 


in guidance may work more inten- 
sively with teachers and principals 
in a county along the lines indicated 
above. 


. As a county is not always a good 


working unit, a convenient smaller 
natural unit may be established. 


. In some counties or districts several 


schools may pool their resources to 
employ a trained counselor to serve 
as their consultant and to work with 
the more complex problems of social 
and emotional adjustment, readin 
disabilities, and educational an 
vocational guidance. 


. A few simply written books, pam- 


phlets, timely bulletins, and maga- 
zines such as Education for Victory, 


giving principals, teachers, and 
teacher-counselors help in actual gui- 
dance procedures in the classroom and 
in individual conferences with child- 
ren and parents, are helpful supple- 
ments to the inadequate supervision 
available. . 


. Summer and extension courses and 


workshops can help rural school 
teachers to grow in service, if weil 
attuned to current conditions and 
based on adequate understanding of 
rural situations and the needs of 
rural youth. The superintendent of 
schools in Breathitt County, Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Marie R. Turner, has 
proposed a plan by which forty well- 
; ified teachers will serve on a six- 
ay week, twelve-month schedule 
and teach in two adjacent schools, 
three days in one school and three 
days in the other. These teachers 
will have four weeks’ vacation and 
four weeks for study, with pay. 
During the study period the plan is 
to offer a workshop teacher-trainin 
program, sponsored by an accredite 
college and located at the county 
high school, and a demonstration 
one-room rural school in which the 
guidance aspect of education will be 
emphasized. . 


CooPpERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


The services which can be rendered by 
the school should be supplemented by 
those available from other authentic 
agencies: 


I. 


U. S. Employment Office. Although 
Junior Employment Service has been 
discontinued (and has functioned in 
only one rural center), the school 
may still obtain some valuable co- 
operation from the U. S. Employ- 
ment Office, which is now entirely 
on an adult basis: 
(a) In some few instances the inti- 
mate relationship of the rural 
school to the Employment Ser- 
vice has been recognized, the 
school counselor registering pu- 
on the Employment Office 
orm which the pupils later took 
to the nearest employment office; 
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information is exchanged be- 
tween school and employment 
office; adults and out-of-school 
youth over sixteen are thus 
served. 

(b) In another case, the Employment 
Service sent a representative to 
the rural school to give informa- 
tion and guidance to teachers 
and pupils. 

(c) Where training centers have been 
established, placement is han- 
dled by the training center. 

. Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers 
of America. These important organi- 
zations should gear in closely with 
the high school Victory Corps pro- 
gram. Members of these organiza- 
tions may serve as leaders in school- 
community projects and for city 
youth going to work on farms. 

. Coordination of all agencies contrib- 
uting to the guidance of rural 
children is necessary. Such coordina- 
tion should be through a common 
philosophy and purpose and in the 
minds of the pupils, teachers, and 
workers in agencies, as well as in the 
administrative machinery. The de- 
velopment of rural or urban-rural 
branches of existing guidance agen- 
cies should be encouraged, as well as 
new rural agencies. 


MobDIFICATIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


The war itself is forcing many changes 
upon the high school curriculum, many of 
which can be made to contribute to more 
effective guidance in the future, as well as 
during the emergency. Among the modi- 
fications that are being made in a good 
many rural schools are: 


1. A cooperative work program. This is a 
hase of curriculum modification that 
is worth careful study at the present 
time.* There are pitfalls to guard 
against as well as real advantages 

to be obtained from such programs. 
2. Community service programs. These ex- 
tended school services involve educa- 
tion and supervision similar in prin- 


3 See the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Vol. XXVII, January, 1943. 


ciple to the cooperative work pro- 
gram. Through these programs care 
is provided for small children whose 
mothers are busy canning or doing 
farm or other war work, assistance 
is given in recreation and health 
centers, and other community ser- 
vices are rendered. 

. Building morale through understanding. 
A sound foundation for patriotism 
should be laid in the curriculum 
through helping students to visualize 
and understand, within the limits of 
their intelligence and background, 
certain aspects of present national 
and international conditions. Geog- 
raphy and history teachers eel 
show the world-wide importance of 
events now taking place. Young 
people should know what they are 
working and fighting for. 

. Acquiring fundamentals. Men in the 
Armed Forces need the fundamentals 
of arithmetic, reading, writing, and 
spelling which are taught in the ele- 
mentary school. 

. Visual aids. Films like the follow- 
ing‘ may be used more widely: 
**A Few Ounces a Day,’’ ‘‘Five and 
Under,’’ *‘For Health and Happi- 
ness,’’ ‘Village School,’’ “The Veh 
unteer Nurse’s Aide,”’ ‘Yesterday Is 
Over Your Shoulder,"’ and many 
others. 


Tue ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The guidance of children in the ele- 
mentary school is of crucial importance in 
laying a sound foundation for individual 
development and in preventing problems 
later. Appreciation of the world of work 
is acquired gradually over a period of years; 
important attitudes are built during ele- 
mentary school years; emotional and so- 
cial development is largely determined by 
childhood experiences; delinquency must 
be prevented among twelve- and thirteen- 
year-olds. Intelligent guidance offered 
early enough in elementary schools would 
prevent thousands of rural children each 


“New York University, 71 Washington Square 
South, New York, N. Y. 
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year from dropping out of school prema- 
turely. A strong developmental guidance 
program in the elementary school will help 
to prevent expensive remedial guidance 
later. Moreover, many over-age pupils 
still in elementary school need specific 
vocational guidance, for they will be leav- 
ing school to enter the Armed Forces, in- 
dustry, or agriculture. 

The impact of war is, indeed, heavy upon 
rural areas, devastating in hundreds of 
rural elementary schools where there is 
either no teacher or a motley assembly of 
inexperienced, bewildered, superannuated 
teachers trying to help, but inadequate in 
many ways. A study of the principles and 
procedures of guidance properly simplified 
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and really humanized will be of the great- 
est value to them and to their work. 

Unless opportunities for the education of 
teachers and counselors are provided in 
both elementary and high schools; unless 
advantage is taken of the new currents 
flowing into the rural high schools; un- 
less the guidance values of all the conflict- 
ing currents and agencies can be utilized, 
progress which was just beginning to 
flower in many underprivileged rural 
areas may be set back for more than one 
school generation. On the other hand, if 
these wartime opportunities for guidance 
are capitalized, rural schools may emerge 
into the post-war period with a vitality 
never before achieved. 
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Health and Welfare Services in War 


CHARLES P. TAFT! 


Assistant Director of Defense Health and Welfare Services 


DON'T MIND introductions so much any 

more, since I heard a story about my 
father last fall. He used to walk every day 
in Washington near our house, and one 
day when he was crossing the Q Street 
bridge, he passed a little girl, a very dirty 
little girl, witl. an old doll over her arm. 
She said, ‘‘Hello!’’ and he said, ‘‘Hello!’’ 
and she said, ‘‘I know who you are!’ He 
stopped and laughed and said, ‘‘Is that so? 
Who am I?”’ 

“Oh,” she said, “‘you’re the Chief Jus- 
tice, but you used to be President Coo- 
lidge!’’ SoI have come to figure that may- 
be the glowing character of an introduc- 
tion doesn’t mean so much after a few 
years. 

The job that I have been engaged in now 
for almost two years has been a fascinat- 
ing undertaking. It takes in nearly every- 
thing in the whole field of welfare. 

The Federal Security Agency is a kind of 
holding company that was set up under the 
President's Reorganization Act in 1939 for 
all of the services that were considered to 
deal with people. The most important 
were the Public Health Service, which had 
been in the Treasury Department; the 
Social Security Board, which had been an 
independent agency; the Office of Educa- 
tion, which had been in the Department of 
the Interior; the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration; NYA; and CCC. There was no 
recreation service, so that one of the first 
things to be done was to set up a recrea- 
tion section. That gives the four basic 
operations with which we are concerned— 


1 Mr. Taft was introduced by Dean Alice Lloyd of 
the University of Michigan as a person long interested 
in boys, in the guidance of young men and women, in 
local government, in labor and welfare problems, and 
in health and recreation—in short, in basic social 
problems of American life. 


family welfare, and, in the broadest sense 
health, education, and recreation. 

In addition, the nutrition section was set 
up, which has more connection with the 
food problem in the Department of Agri- 
culture than with our operations, although 
it is involved, of course, in community 
organization and uses the regional organi- 
zation through which we work, and the 
state and local defense councils. 

The problems: of venereal disease and 
prostitution and the adjustment of large 
numbers of young girls who came into 
some of the boom-town communities led 
to the setting up of an additional operation 
like the one started during the last war. 
This time, however, instead of being in the 
Army, it was placed under the general aegis 
of the Federal Security Agency. 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services is really the war end of the Federal 
Security Agency, gathering together the 
war activities of that agency. It also co- 
ordinates the related activities in other 
government departments, such as the 
Children’s Bureau. In our specific fields, 
we are closely related to the Federal Works 
Agency, which administers the appropria- 
tion for the building of community facili- 
ties to supply health and education and 
recreational needs in the towns near camps 
and war industries. Fundamentally we 
work through the states, as do the Office 
of Education and the Public Health Ser- 
vice. 

The basic factor in our job is the fact 
that about six million people, men, wo- 
men, and children, have been picked up 
and deposited somewhere else. We esti- 
mated originally, during the peacetime 
period, that the number near camps and 
defense industries would total almost two 
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and a half million people. That number 
has been greatly exceeded by the tremen- 
dous expansion of the industrial program 
and of the Army. 

Those six million people have settled 
either in reasonably decent housing, or in 
inadequate housing, or in no housing at all, 
in communities near camps and new war 
industries. One of the war industries that 
gives us special concern is the shell-loading 
and powder-making plant because it is 
usually placed in rural communities. 
Charlestown, Indiana, was the community 
everybody talked about at first. It com- 
prised a powder plant and a bag plant, now 
employing, in a little town that had pre- 
viously had a population of perhaps seven 
or eight hundred people, about ten or 
twelve thousand workers. 

Such mushroom growth causes a revolu- 
tion in the thinking and behavior of a 
community. Chronologically there is first 
the mass of construction workers that 
come to build the plant. These will prob- 
ably be at least twice the number of work- 
ers who will remain when the plant is 
finished. There are, in fact, some types of 
plants, more related to storage than to 
manufacture, where the number of workers 
is reduced from five or six thousand con- 
struction workers, to only a few hundred 
who remain after the plant’s completion. 
This construction period creates a serious 
problem because the type of workers, their 
method of living, and their behavior in the 
communities during the period of construc- 
tion frighten away a considerable part of 
the people who normally live in that com- 
munity so that, by the time the workers 
come, community relations are bad. 

For example, at Kingsbury, La Porte, 
Indiana, some of the surrounding small 
country towns became completely dis- 
gusted by the construction workers, with 
the result that the people who have come 
to work in the plant have a difficult time 
and their turnover is high. Therefore, 
the problem arises of introducing the resi- 
dents of the community to the people who 
are working in the plant. 
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Another type of problem is presented 
by the camp town. Those towns were the 
first to which our operations were related. 
The major camp towns are those like 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, that has in- 
creased to almost ninety thousand men. 
Fayetteville was originally a town of per- 
haps fifteen to seventeen thousand, but 
now the population has increased to per- 
haps forty thousand. Ordinary facilities 
are taxed to the limit—for example, a per- 
son cannot get into the restaurants on 
Saturdays after three o'clock in the after- 
noon, because the owner has locked the 
doors and only admits a customer when 
somebody else leaves. When the boys 
come to town on Saturday night, traffic 
is completely blocked, although gradually 
the men have discovered smaller towns to 
which they can go. 

We estimated that there would be one 
person outside the camp for every two sol- 
diers inside, within a radius of about 
twenty-five miles. When I testified before 
Congress, almost two years ago, in asking 
for the appropriation that subsequently 
was made to provide facilities for these 
towns whose financial resources were ut- 
terly inadequate, a Congressman objected: 
‘Why, you don’t need this stuff in town. 
Who's there except the camp followers?’ 
Well, a few camp followers came in, but 
principally it is the families of the officers 
and men at the camp who have gone down 
there; and the other people that come for 
perfectly legitimate reasons: to provide 
supplies, to open barber shops, to estab- 
lish more restaurants. 

From the' industrial standpoint, we are 
at the point where the worker has to push 
himself to maintain high production. In 
the Army, too, special stimulus must be 
applied. Soldiers feel that they are never 
going to get to the front, and there is a 
slump in morale. 


Under these circumstances, certain mea- 
sures become absolutely essential. I would 
suggest, as the first essential, one that is 
mentioned in reports from the fighting 
fronts and was highlighted by the very 
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moving report of Eddie Rickenbacker— 
namely, a basic kind of religious faith. 
Obviously opinions differ as to the nature 
of that faith, but we may call it a perma- 
nent foundation which will help young 
people meet the sort of experience that 
they are going to run up against. 

A tough kind of faith, it seems to me, is 
one of the essentials of morale. How to 
give that to a boy or a girl in high school 
is a problem that takes real psychological 
insight. Don’t neglect a considerable 
measure of reiteration. Youth are going to 
need some of the old-time religionon which 
they have been brought up when they get 
into tough spots. 

That foundation helps greatly with some 
of the moral problems in the Service. One 
with which we have been directly con- 
cerned is the problem of prostitution and 
venereal diseases. The draft dramatized 
and localized very specifically the extent 
of venereal disease in our male population 
between twenty-one and thirty-five. On 
the first two million selectees the rates for 
whites ranged from six and a half or nine 
per thousand in Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts, to fifty-three per thousand. 

It should be noted that in the last war, 
the operation which is now part of my 
office, under the head of the Social Protec- 
tion Division, succeeded in closing down 
the segregated districts nearly everywhere, 
but only in New England and in certain 
parts of the Middle West did they stay 
closed. At the same time, those states 
inaugurated an effective program of educa- 
tion and treatment. Now, after twenty- 
five years, the results of those measures are 
evident in the draft rates. The venereal 
disease rates in the Army parallel the civil- 
ian rates. They are high across the South, 
where the civilian rates are high, and low 
in New England where the civilian rates 
are low. A conspicuously low rate in the 
Army is at Camp Edwards on Cape Cod. 

We get the support of the Army and the 
Navy in enforcing the policy of chasing out 
the professionals. We have closed Red 
Light districts in three hundred and fifty 


cities and towns, many of which had been 
open for years. We are now educating 
the citizens of the community on why 
these measures are taken, so they will sup- 
port their own police. It effectively cuts 
down venereal disease, as the rates in all 
of these camps show. 

Our approach has been fundamentally 
the hard-boiled, practical approach just 
stated. Our emphasis has been on law 
enforcement and on the general proposition 
that the whole business of prostitution and 
illicit sexual relations is just a fraud, that 
it is bound to get you into trouble, and 
that it is run by a crowd of commercially 
minded people. We are trying to get that 
idea portrayed in a Disney movie which 
should be included in the Army orienta- 
tion course. 

It does not mean that we are not con- 
cerned with the moral issues involved. We 
ate, profoundly. But our observation 
would indicate that the efforts of uplift 
organizations have accomplished little 
through the purely moral approach; that 
a better motivation is an exposition of the 
facts reported by the police and public 
health authorities. 

Dr. Moore of Johns Hopkins subscribes 
to this general theory: About 15 per cent 
of the men in the Army are going to get 
into trouble no matter what you do, and 
about 15 per cent are not going to have 
anything to do with prostitution, no 
matter what youdo. The program of law 
enforcement and of public health measures 
is going to determine what happens to the 
other 70 per cent. 

Studies about the liquor situation paral- 
lel the investigations on prostitution. A 
trip made by Dr. Hall, editor of The 
Christian Advocate, in March, 1941, and 
again in January and February of 1942, 
confirmed our own observations that the 
whole situation as to the influx of pros- 
titutes and the amount of drinking re- 
ported more than a year ago, whether true 
or not, had completely changed a year later. 

Additional facts and impressions were 
obtained by the Office of War Information, 
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after a series of conferences with us. They 
sent out three competent men in October 
who talked with chaplains, commanding 
officers, citizens, police chiefs, and pre- 
pared a report which is now available.” 

Our Special Services Division has con- 
ducted questionnaires on what the men 
think about the food, about the fit of the 
clothes, about many other items that are 
of interest for disciplinary or supply rea- 
sons. This method seems to have yielded 
an accurate measure of the group tested. 
In connection with drinking habits, in- 
vestigators found what the men drank on 
Saturday nights, the traditional night for 
a bender. Even the Army was surprised 
when it was found that out of every hun- 
dred men, 57 drank nothing alcoholic, 34 
drank only beer, and a total of nine had a 
few drinks of hard liquor. In a similar 
study of the Army Air Force units on 
Sunday nights, 75 out of a hundred men 
confined themselves to nothing more dan- 
gerous than sarsaparilla, 21 had beer, and 
4 turned to liquor. These figures, taken 
last summer, are discussed by Senator 
Wadsworth in an article, ‘‘What the Army 
Drinks,’” published December 19, 1942, in 
Collier's. Further statistics in the same 
article show how small is the proportion 
of the men with whom a moral problem is 
serious. 

It is clear, I think, that most men in the 
Service will be influenced by the external 
situation which is permitted to exist, and 
that is the place where personal character 
and moral foundation are going to make a 
very considerable difference in what actu- 
ally happens. 

Another aspect of the general problem is 
the question of what people think about 
the war. One basis for their feeling and 
judgment about it is found in their educa- 
tional background and especially in their 
ideas of the historical background of the 
war. The Army realizes that fact and is 
now offering what might be called an 
Orientation course to men in the Service. 


* Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 
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It consists of an intelligent explanation of 
what the war is all about. 

Such an orientation course is most neces- 
sary, because there are a number of falla- 
cious ideas that have been widely prevalent 
in the United States. I took great pleasure 
in telling the Secondary School Principals 
this about a year ago, in San Francisco. 
I don’t see how you can blame anybody 
except the teachers of history and the ad- 
ministrators of the schools, public and 
private. Some of these fallacious ideas have 
apparently had the backing of competent 
historians. 

One of those ideas is that war is futile. 
That was the common argument of those 
who were strongly of the pacifist persua- 
sion. If one thing is certain, it is that wars 
have not been futile. 

Another confusion concerns the origins 
of the last war. It is said that the effort to 
blame Germany 100 per cent was com- 
pletely wrong, that the Germans were 
more sinned against than sinning. One of 
my favorite authors, J. S. Oliver, an Eng- 
lish dry goods merchant, in 1915 wrote 
Ordeal by Battle, primarily to induce the 
British people to adopt conscription. In 
this book he described the background and 
mentality of the German nation as it ap- 
peared to him at that date, in a tolerant 
and yet a searching way. You could take 
that book and translate it to 1942, almost 
100 per cent, and feel that it presented a 
truthful description of current conditions. 

Obviously, there were elements of blame 
on the other side, but I don’t see how any- 
one who really studies the historical situa- 
tion can come to any other conclusion than 
this: that on one side was a nation with 
something of an inferiority complex, a 
nation which fundamentally believed in 
war as an instrument of its national policy, 
and in aggression; and on the other side 
were nations that were considered weak 
because they did not hold similar beliefs, 
but believed instead in peace. 

A third idea, which still exists to a con- 
siderable degree, is that the Versailles 
Treaty was utterly bad and that the 
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United States became isolationist at the 
time of the defeat of the Treaty. That is 
not true. After all, the Treaty was de- 
feated by slightly more than one-third of 
the votes in the Senate, and the population 
represented by that one third of the Sena- 
tors, I suspect, was only a fraction of the 
total population. It is my opinion that 
perhaps three-fourths of our citizens were 
in favor of the Treaty. 

It was not until some years later that 
the country moved over into what you 
might call an isolationist sentiment. So 
far as the Treaty itself is concerned, there is 
no question that, if the democratic nations 
had prevented the refortification of the 
Rhineland in 1936, thus violating the 
Treaty, World War II would not have re- 
sulted. 

I am mentioning this kind of historical 
argument because I suspect that the young 
people whom you counsel have grown up 
with some of those very ideas, which are 
wrong historically. In an address before 
the American Academy for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Walter Lippmann said 
that our modern educational system had 
completely eliminated the two basic ele- 
ments in our modern civilization: the 
Greco-Roman culture, and the Hebrew- 
Christian religious foundation. It seems 
to me that we are at a stage where the 
educators of this country have to insist 
that vocational training be not divorced 
from liberal education. I think they will 
not have any difficulty in establishing lib- 
eral education as a supplement of voca- 
tional training—if they fight for it. 

I don’t know what you can do about re- 
educating young people with erroneous or 
limited background. After all, you are 
not history teachers; you have not taught 
these young people since they started in 
the first grade. Yet, you can call atten- 
tion to these basic questions, and urge the 
public really to study them. One of the 
best books for this purpose is one* used as 
the principal text in the Army orientation 
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course. It was not written as a piece of 
propaganda but as a careful historical 
study. 

Even more essential than a sound his- 
torical perspective is a faith in the capacity 
of people to manage their affairs as a com- 
munity. During the last ten or fifteen 
years doubts have been cast on men’s 
Capacity to govern themselves. The 
Fascists have attacked fundamentally the 
capacity of a legislative body to get any- 
thing done. They say that a democracy 
cannot accomplish things; that there must 
be one head that runs things. Our indus- 
trial system to a very great extent has like- 
wise developed the theory of management 
from the top down, and has considered the 
very idea of industrial democracy ridicu- 
lous. There is, of course, a great deal to be 
said on both sides. It is the old problem of 
how to get a governmental objective ac- 
complished and still follow the whole 
democratic principle. 

In my two years’ experience in the 
government, I have encountered two kinds 
of administrators. One kind deeply re- 
sents the necessity of clearing a proposal 
with anybody. 

The other type of administrator is anx- 
ious to sit down and discuss a proposal, to 
get the viewpoint of the whole group, and 
then to issue as the order something which 
in fact represents adifferent conclusion from 
that which any one of the group would 
originally have reached. Even within a 
single organization some administrators 
will simply issue an order, whereas others 
would not think of doing so without 
bringing in their department heads and 
their staff heads, and threshing the thing 
out thoroughly, to be sure they are right 
before they put it through. 

That is part of the democratic process. 
This democratic method needs to be de- 
veloped. There is always the tendency to 
say, when you can’t get action from the 
city government, ‘‘Well, let’s go up to the 
state capital and get the legislature to do 
it."" And when you can’t convince the 
legislature (which often happens), you go 
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to Washington and say, ‘Please pull us 
out of this.”’ It is a simple, natural way 
to behave, and yet it is fundamentally un- 
sound. You must build the project up 
within your own community, if you have 
something which is worth building up. 
That kind of confidence in human beings, 
it seems to me, is essential in this period 
to which we are moving. 

Another aspect of this problem is repre- 
sented in a number of Dorothy Thompson's 
recent editorials on what to believe about 
Japs and Germans. A fundamental ele- 
ment of our democratic philosophy is that 
the common, ordinary people in the long 
run are more likely to be right than some- 
body who tries to dictate to them. Do 
you believe that about Japs and Germans? 
It is the easiest thing in the world to ar- 
rive at a point where you will say that this 
principle does not apply to Japs and Ger- 
mans and that there is no use trying to do 
anything with them except to wipe them 
out. And the longer the war continues, 
and the more irritated you become, the 
more likely you are to say that. And yet, 
there again, you have to develop a his- 
torical perspective which indicates that, 
after all, both the Japs and the Germans 
have had an amount of experience in man- 
aging their own affairs which is infini- 
tesimal compared with that which the 
Anglo-Saxon group in particular have had. 

How many years did the Germans have 
under the Weimar constitution? It was 
only from 1919 until, perhaps, 1935—less 
than twenty years. How could you expect 
them to learn what it has taken us three 
hundred years to learn? After all, if the 
Christian faith has any foundation for its 
emphasis on the importance of human 
personality, you have to believe that there 
is the possibility of working out something 
with common, ordinary Japs and Germans; 
that they, like anybody else, have the 
capacity if you will attack the problem 
intelligently. 

As I said before, I don’t really see how 
counselors can teach this to boys and girls 
with whom they are in contact for even 
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less time than they spend in classes; and 
yet, the way people think and talk within 
a school community does have its in- 
fluence; and it is the continuous, steady 
influencing of individuals with sound 
ideas that does in the end prevail. 

The last thing I would say is that cer- 
tainly, in coming out of this war, we must 
have some understanding of politics. 
One of the most common resolutions of 
church groups is that the peace treaty this 
time must be based on sound Christian 
principles and that the churches must have 
a voice in deciding its content. 

Actually, just as in 1919 and 1920, the 
treaty will be made by politicians, by 
people who have succeeded by various 
methods, in getting to the top in govern- 
ment, and who are in a position of political 
power. Accordingly, the test of the ef- 
fectiveness of the churches is the extent to 
which they can convince politicians that 
Christian principles must be applied. In 
other words, they are dealing with a 
political, governmental process and to get a 
treaty approved they have to get sixty- 
four Senators to vote for the kind of peace 
they want. Only twenty-five years ago 
President Wilson faced exactly the. same 
kind of problem and failed. . 

There will be a delay so far as the treaty 
itself is concerned—Mr. Welles, I think, 
has suggested five years. During that 
intermediate period, some interesting prob- 
lems will come up. First is the whole 
problem of domestic economy. Some of 
the studies of the post-war period have 
indicated that one of the most serious ques- 
tions is how to maintain full employment. 
That involves the problem of reconverting 
our industrial system from war production 
to peacetime production. 

We will have, I think, the advantage of 
finishing the European part of the war 
first, while the Japanese end of it is still 
going on. Thus a measure of reconversion 
will be under way while we retain the 
impetus of the war spirit. This does not 
mean that we shall have an easy time ahead 
of us. Neverthéless, it is a tremendous 
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advantage to be able to work on the prob- 
lems of developing a sound peace before 
there is a let-down of war effort, while we 
are still required to keep up the spirit of 
going through to victory. We did not 
have that advantage last time. The Ar- 
mistice came and with ita terrific let-down. 
Everybody wanted to quit. They wanted 
to go back to their peacetime tasks. 
They didn’t have the patience to stay with 
the hard job. 

After the cessation of combat, we will 
be confronted with the foreign post-war 
problem. There, again, we have been for- 
tunate in securing practice in North Africa. 
How are we going to handle the violent, 
bitter hatreds between peoples of the same 
nation, who have gone through experi- 
ences that are completely beyond our ken, 
and out of which has grown the deepest 
kind of emotions and hatreds? 

The starting point is to provide relief 
for those who have no food and no means 
of earning the means to buy food. Already 
in North Africa, new kinds of production 
have developed which will eliminate the 
necessity of a certain amount of shipping. 
That, in itself, is part of the process of re- 
conversion to a new and different economy. 

After dire need is relieved, there will be 
the problem of building up the standard of 
living in countries whose standard of liv- 
ing is low. That means, beyond any ques- 
tion, the shipment of industrial machinery 
and the development within those coun- 
tries of a measure at least of industrial 
economy. 

In certain areas we shall face the problem 
of policing and of establishing govern- 
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ments that can stand on their own feet. 

Undoubtedly this country will go 
through a stage of feeling: ‘‘Can’t we 
get out of this? Can't we quit all this bus- 
iness? Why do we have to worry about 
those people?’” To combat this feeling 
will require persistent stress on the thesis 
that other countries are inextricably tied 
up with us, that we cannot leave them to 
sink, that we must work out a program on 
a cooperative, partnership basis, with a 
maximum of permanent intercommunica- 
tion and trade. 

It goes back, it seems to me, to the 
fundamental problem of character in the 
individuals with whom you are dealing. 
That is the problem that you are studying 
and working on all the time. It seems to 
me that it is basic. 

You know much more about that than I 
do—about the methods, about the impact 
of a personnel program on youngsters’ 
lives as they come through the four years 
of high school and the four years of college. 
About all I have been able to do is to give 
you a limited picture of some of the trends 
youth will face. Ido not pose as a prophet. 
What I have suggested is rather axiomatic, 
but those simple and basic ideas are the 
ones about which all of us need to be 
thinking. More and more, the boys and 
girls who are going into active Service 
must themselves be thinking along those 
lines. Certainly, you are working with a 
new generation, out of which is likely to 
come—in fact, is certain to come—the 
leadership that will have to carry this 
world on in years to come. 
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Labor Supply Problems Affect Post-War Planning 


A. F. HINRICHS 
Chief, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


T THE END of the war, our labor force 
will be abnormally inflated in two re- 
spects. A fairly large number of women 
who would not normally be in the labor 
market will have been drawn in to replace 
men entering the Armed Forces. To some 
extent there will be an inflation of the 
male labor force, for youngsters who 
should have remained in school will begin 
to work at too early an age. The number 
of males who will have been kept in em- 
ployment rather than retired will be signi- 
ficant in absolute figures, but will be only 
a relatively small fraction. 

The total amount of employment at the 
end of the war is likely to be about as 
large as it was at the close of 1941. The 
increase in the number of people who are 
busy will be due to the increase in the size 
of the Armed Forces, not to the increase 
in the number of people at work, as be- 
tween the end of December, 1941, and the 
end of the war. 

The increases of employment that oc- 
curred in the first eighteen months of the 
war effort were increases in employment 
that occurred primarily through reductions 
in the number of people who were unem- 
ployed. If we can maintain a total volume 
of employment approximating that which 
we had at the end of 1941 and the begin- 
ning of 1942, with an allowance for the 
seasonal expansion that always occurs in 
the summer in agriculture, we will have a 
close approximation of full employment— 
about fifty-four to fifty-five million people 
at work, with a turnover of, perhaps, two 
million persons. 

The problem then is a dual problem if 
you are talking about full employment. 
It is the problem, first of all, of maintain- 
ing employment levels such as we had at 
the end of 1941, when our war effort was 


still getting under way. The second prob- 
lem, which affects a far greater number of 
persons, is that of turnover within the 
labor market. It will be a period of tre- 
mendous displacement with the largest 
absolute number coming from the Armed 
Forces. Granting whatever you like with 
reference to the maintenance of Armed 
Forces abroad, the probabilities would 
indicate the displacement of at least seven 
and a half million people from the Armed 
Forces about as rapidly as they can be 
transported and demobilized although this 
process may extend over many months. 

The displacement in industry will be in 
certain fields—aircraft, shipbuilding, the 
ordnance items, and the explosive field. 
That industrial displacement is likely to 
run to five million persons. I may want to 
revise that figure for you later on, raise it 
somewhat or lower it very slightly, but 
in terms of the general dimensions of the 
problem, the absolute industrial displace- 
ment is likely to be less than the displace- 
ment in the Armed Forces. 

Let us look at the kinds of jobs that will 
need doing. In order to throw my dis- 
cussion into balance, I need to change my 
tune from one of the uncertainties that are 
involved to one of the certainties that are 
involved. Let me merely indicate some- 
thing, if I may, as to the reasons for the 
certainties. 

We can achieve full employment by 
either of two policies: First, through 
increase in our export trade, chiefly of 
capital goods, for the reconstruction of 
western Europe, Russia, and the seaboard 
of China, and for the industrialization of 
those areas of the world, embracing more 
than half the world’s population, which 
are still living under economic conditions 
which approximate, as far as our history is 
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concerned, those of the Middle Ages. The 
requirements of the world for capital goods 
will be so large for several generations to 
come that we could pursue that line of de- 
velopment without feeling that our dur- 
able goods industries were heavily over- 
expanded. Our durable goods are heavily 
overexpanded at the present time, with 
reference to any probable needs of our 
economy conceived as a domestic economy. 

Second, we may undertake development 
through the increase of domestic consump- 
tion and the satisfaction of domestic con- 
sumer needs by our own efforts, rather 
than through the importation of consumer 
goods from abroad in exchange for capital 
goods which we export. If we follow that 
line of development, there is almost cer- 
tain to be some shrinkage in the heavy 
goods industries in this country and a very 
large expansion of the consumer goods 
industries. 

Nobody can tell at this moment which 
of those policies is likely to be the funda- 
mental policy that will be pursued by the 
United States. If I were making any guess 
with reference to policy, I would say that 
the policy chosen would be a compromise 
between the two, because whenever two 
policies are presented as alternatives the 
logical thing is to try to find some middle 
ground between the two extremes. In this 
case one policy would lead to the develop- 
ment of capital exports, which, on the 
scale called for, would present’ terrific 
problems. The other policy would call 
for the development of consumer goods 
industries and the expansion of our capac- 
ity to consume, which, again, on the 
scale called for, would subject the institu- 
tions under which we are living to fairly 
severe strains. 

If, therefore, I were guessing with refer- 
ence to the outlook for the future, I would 
say that the outlook for the heavy goods 
industries is by no means as black as many 
people are predicting, if we undertake a 
program of capital export. If for so-called 
reasons of national defense, we come to the 
conclusion that it is to our interest to keep 
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the rest of the world weak; and if we 
think, from the point of view of the pro- 
tection of our consumer goods industries, 
that it is wise not to industrialize India 
and China, then God help us, we won't 
have full employment, so I won't have to 
bet about which way we are going to get 
it. This cannot be done except through a 
fairly substantial expansion of capital ex- 
ports, at least in the period immediately 
following the war—possibly for a decade, 
and certainly for the first five years—be- 
cause to transform ourselves into a self- 
contained domestic economy would re- 
quire many, many years. We have not the 
capacity to produce the goods which we 
would need to make in order to maintain 
full employment at this time. 

So much, then, for the very broad pic- 
ture of the uncertainties that are in- 
volved. 

There are certain certainties in the pic- 
ture, however. First of all, you can take 
it for granted that there is going to be a 
very large area of curtailment in certain 
specific industries which I have already 
indicated—aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
powder and sheli-loading, strictly muni- 
tions industries as such. Those industries 
are going to shrink, and shrink tremen- 
dously. It makes no difference what the ex- 
tent of the world trade will be, because 
there will be no demand for twenty million 
tons of ships a year. It makes no differ- 
ence how rapidly air transport develops, 
because no demand will ever exist that will 
support the kind of aircraft industry which 
we will have by the close of 1943. Both 
those industries I expect to be large. 
Shipbuilding will not be more than two or 
three times as large as it was before the 
war. At that time, it employed no more 
than two hundred thousand people. I am 
sorry I cannot give you the exact figure at 
the present time, but two or three times the 
pre-war figure will represent a very large - 
shrinkage. Aircraft, if I remember cor- 
rectly, before the war employed abovt 
seventy thousand people. If it is ten times 
as large in the post-war period, it will still 
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not be what at the present time is called an 
airplane industry. 

Therefore, we must count on curtailment 
in those areas. At the same time, we can 
count with absolute certainty upon a very 
substantial expansion of almost all the 
consumer goods industries in the United 
States. Without exception, the largest 
increases will take place in the durable 
goods industries serving consumer needs. 
I am speaking now not about an expansion 
from the low levels of the war—there will 
be increases from these levels in all con- 
sumers’ durable industries—but rather 
about an expansion beyond what we had at 
the beginning of the war. 

- The line of development with respect to 
our domestic economy indicates rapid ex- 
pansion of. consumer goods industries, 
much less rapid development of the heavy 
goods industries, and, least of all, the de- 
velopment of the underlying industries on 
which industrial expansion has always 
been based; for example, the machine tool 
industry, which is engaged in making tools 
with which other goods are fabricated. 

The third of the certainties is one that I 
want particularly to emphasize in talking 
with you. I have already mentioned it on 
every occasion on which I have met with 
you, and I expect to go on mentioning it to 
the end of my days. By and large, we are 
training people for jobs which are vacated 
by those who die or retire. This is the 
normal turnover in a tremendously large 
machine in which there are some fifty- 
five million people normally at work, well 
over a million of whom are retiring every 
year and need to be replaced for the most 
part by people trained for the same kinds 
of occupations that are being vacated, or at 
least in the line of development that leads 
to those occupations. 


By and large, nothing revolutionary 
ever has happened or ever is going to 
happen to the development of the occupa- 
tional pattern in the United States, or in 
any other country, barring the kind of con- 
tingency which we face at the present time 
in the United States, when we suddenly 
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feel that everything we have ever done is 
useless. All that we are interested in to- 
day is making war. If you must scrap as 
large a proportion of your training and 
your usual way of life as we have had to, 
and develop a totally new way - of life, 
obviously, under those conditions, you 
must count on a tremendous shift in oc- 
cupational patterns. But except for that 
kind of cataclysmic development, there oc- 
curs only a very gradual transformation, 
year after year, of the fundamental occupa- 
tional patterns which are based, in the 
first instance, on those occupations which 
are necessary to produce the food that we 
eat, to process the food into forms that are 
satisfactory to us, to raise the materials 
that we need for clothing, and to fabricate 
and fashion the clothing, and then to 
move those goods to us through the chan- 
nels of transportation and distribution. 

The basic occupational pattern of the 
United States that we had before the war, 
even that we have today, is not an unrea- 
sonable guide to those who are trying to 
get a sense of the proportion in which 
people should be trained for the various 
occupations; in fact, this pattern comes 
close enough to reasonable expectations 
that I would cite it as one of the certain- 
ties from which we may operate. 


This combination of certainties and un- 
certainties seems to give certain rather 
clear indications with reference to the 
character of the guidance problems that 
we shall have to face. I should say, for 
example, that by all means, it is of the ut- 
most importance to go even further than 
we have in the determination of aptitudes 
and in the steering of individuals in the 
direction of their aptitudes. I should say 
that there is indicated further, because of 
the uncertainties that are involved, the 
necessity of basic training, as opposed to 
the very specific training directed to some 
immediate job in sight. Particularly, I 
think there is indication that it will be 
highly undesirable to allow the emerging 
generation—not the one that is taken by 
the war but the one that immediately 
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follows it—to be swept into enthusiasm 
for ships or airplanes, because as far as 
anybody can see, the opportunity for 
youngsters after the war to get into either 
of those fields is going to be worse than it 
has ever been or will be again after the 
lapse of anywhere from ten to fifteen years. 
There is no reason to expect that anybody 
will want to recruit workers for the build- 
ing of airplanes for a period of about five 
years, nor any special reason to believe 
that we will not have more than enough 
people to fly our airplanes; and their 
number will be very large, indeed. 

There is, also, clear indication that we 
shall be left with training facilities which 
are badly overextended in the case of the 
mechanical goods industries—the metal- 
working trades. It is in these trades that 
the largest net shrinkages are to be antic- 
ipated in industrial employment. Under 
those conditions, the man who will be well 
equipped in the metal-working trades is 
the journeyman and not the person who 
has learned to work a drill press or a tur- 
ret lathe or to perform some single opera- 
tion. The single-operation individual will 
be enormously handicapped. Avoidance 
of the very specific type of mechanical 
training seems to me to be called for by the 
situation that we have just been describ- 
ing. 

The question might be raised as to 
whether the proportion of semi-skilled 
jobs is increasing so rapidly that the down- 
grading of skill is taking place more 
rapidly than the up-grading at any skilled 
level; whether the semi-skilled job is mak- 
ing larger demands on men than formerly. 
On the whole, I believe the demands for 
skill in general are on the up-grade. 

No new industry is going to be an impor- 
tant source of employment for a period of 
five to ten or even fifteen years after that 
industry has made its enormous introduc- 
tory splurge on the advertising pages of the 
popular journals. If we lose all the syn- 
thetic rubber industry at the end of this 
war, no man in the United States has tools 
accurate enough to show its influence on 
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unemployment. The total number of per- 
sons who are likely to be employed in the 
synthetic rubber industry will be less than 
twenty thousand, and with that number of 
workers we can manufacture at least twice 
as much rubber as we have ever needed in 
the past—and that situation is typical of 
new industries in general. 

New industries become enormous sources 
of employment after a period of time. The 
new industries that are ready to develop 
now, that have been in the process of de- 
velopment, are likely to shape the occupa- 
tional outlook fifteen years hence. They 
are not going to be determining factors in 
the years immediately succeeding the war. 

I should like to make one more point. 
If your interest is in the adjustment of in- 
dividuals to their jobs, one of the things 
that is tremendously important in the 
period that is immediately ahead is a train- 
ing in attitudes at least as well as in apti- 
tudes—I was going to say rather than in 
aptitudes. 

There are certain kinds of attitudes likely 
to develop under the impact of the world 
in which we are living at the moment, 
which may be disastrous in the post-war 
period; the idea, for example, that people 
have a right to a job, that they have as- 
surance of continuity in the particular job 
in which they may happen to be, If our 
advocacy of full employment ever con- 
solidates into an assumption that every 
human being can stay put where he is, we 
are heading for an era of sad disillusion- 
ment, in which a very high proportion of 
the people employed at this particular 
moment are going to be seriously malad- 
justed to life. 

In the second place, we are passing 
through a period in which all of us are de- 
veloping an extraordinarily distorted at- 
titude as to the requirements of a job. Jobs 
at the present time are far too easy to find. 
If we knew how to add the experience of 
the generation of 1932 to 1935 and the ex- 
perience of the school generation of 1941 
and 1943 together, and divide by two, we 
would have a much healthier outlook. We 
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are likely to be badly disillusioned be- 
cause there is not a sufficient realization of 
the need for complete training. 

Too many people have learned how to 
run drill presses or turret lathes, and think 
that by virtue of that fact they are ma- 
chinists. They are not. Anything that 
can be learned in six weeks is worth just 
exactly that much. In a period as urgent 
as the present, it is worth whatever you 
have to pay for it to get people on the job; 
but there is absolutely no permanent, en- 
during cash value, or job value, or job 
security in any aptitude that can be learned 
in six weeks’ or even in six months’ time. 
It is fundamentally important, it seems to 
me, in shaping the attitude of the youth 
who are growing up—not the generation 
who have already been absorbed into the 
labor market—to develop a realization of 
the necessity for a far more well-rounded 
training than their older brothers and sis- 
ters have demonstrated to be necessary in 
order to make more money than their 
fathers. 

That gives us three very immediate jobs 
to be done. The first is, perhaps, entirely 
outside the field of discussion here, but it 
seems to me an effort must be made, far 
more strenuously that I have observed it in 
the past, to give education greater meaning 
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than it now has for the persons who are 
still in school and whose ideas are being 
shaped, I hope, by you rather than by the 
current external turmoil, and by a desire 
to escape into a job that can be learned in 
three weeks’ time. 

Second, we have a tremendous job to do, 
in the supplementary training, even at this 
time, for those persons who have left 
school at far too early an age. So far as 
supplementary training is concerned, I 
believe that the best jobs are being done 
at the present time in the Army and Navy. 

Finally, we need at this time to consider 
what kind of program we can develop 
which will draw back into the educational 
process those hundreds of thousands or 
millions of persons who will have been 
taken out of it, in a half-baked condition, 
and who will have gone through fully 
adult experiences, and many of them, ex- 
periences in which you and I have had very 
little share. These persons should be 
drawn back into the schools and colleges. 


This process will obviously have to be 
adapted to the conditions under which 
they have lived, so that it will seem to 
them to have content and reality and vital- 
ity, and will not merely be the post-war 
form of WPA. 
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Recommendations! 


ne Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions, representing 5,000 counselors of American 
youth in high schools and colleges, met January 15-18, 
1943, with representatives of the War Manpower 
Commission, Armed Services, United States Office of 
Education, Bureau of Labor Statistics, American 
Council on Education, and representatives of labor 
and industry to consider to what ends and in what 
ways the influence of counselors of youth should be 
directed at this time. Our ends are clear: we desire 
an early victory, a just and lasting peace, harmonious 
and productive group relations in our society, and the 
happiness and welfare of individuals. As counselors, 
deans, and personnel workers, we acknowledge cer- 
tain specialized responsibilities in bringing about 
these ends. The attention of all counselors of youth 
should be sharply refocused in terms of problems 
which have ever been our concern but which now 
present new aspects with which we must deal skil- 
fully and vigorously. We have ever recognized hu- 
man resources as our most precious asset, the basic 
stuff with which the war must be won, materials 
fabricated, institutions adapted and maintained, 
civilization preserved and rebuilt. As counselors 
and personnel specialists, related closely to all the 
youth of this country, we cannot escape a directive in- 
fluence individual by individual, on the utilization of 
human resources which is of vital importance to the 
war, to industry, and to our present and future ways 
of life as a nation and as a member of the family of 
nations. In our concern for human resources, we 
must also be sure that special resources meet adequately 
the individual needs of children and of men and 
women. Because of our continuous study and 
work with individuals, we know something of the 
aspirations of individuals, their conscious and un- 
conscious needs and motivations that dictate indi- 
vidual behavior and condition individual happiness. 
Counselors, deans, and personnel workers are in- 
volved at the same time with problems of society and 
with problems of individuals; we are involved in 
working with young people both at the point of their 
present and their future plans; we are concerned to 
contribute through our efforts both to the winning of 
the war and of the peace to come. 
To these ends it is recommended that counselors of 
youth, as individuals and as members of groups: 


1. Recognize as a matter of vital concern the 
impact of the world crisis upon the personal lives of 


1 Transmitted by Mary P. Corre, Chairman, Con- 
ference Planning Committee. 


young people, in addition to its effect upon their 
educational and occupational planning. 

2. Help youth to maintain, so far as possible 
under war conditions, the highest standards of 
personal and social behavior, both for the pres- 
ervation of individual character and as a maxi- 
mum human contribution to winning the war and 
the peace. 

3. Promote the national program for health 
and physical fitness, recognizing that this program, 
in addition to physical activities, must be a broad 

lan for the A mine and mental health of every 
individual, based on proper examinations and the 
development of desirable health habits. 

4. Help youth, through individual counseling, 
to understand the issues of the war and the re- 
sponsibilities of military service in any part of the 
world. 

5. Endorse the extension of programs through 

oup and personal contacts aimed to orient youth 
in the background and aims of the war. 

6. Oppose the teaching or inculcation of hatred 
for any peoples as the military effectiveness of such 
a policy is seriously questioned. 

7. Help youth to understand the importance 
of good work habits, of careful choice of one’s first 
war job, of self-discipline; tell him that frequent 
change of a job results ia a loss to the war effort. 

8. Help girls to understand the importance of, 
the discipline and regulations necessary in many 
of the military services they will enter, as well 
as in jobs on the production front and to be 
prepared for this. 

9. Utilize the present opportunity to help ef- 
fect such curriculum changes as are necessary to 
meet the needs of pupils and the community in 
these changing years and in respect to the changes 
after the war. 

10. Establish in high schools and colleges orien- 
tation courses to give youth (a) better understand- 
ing of occupational and social problems, (b) better 
personal adjustment, and (c) awareness of the 
importance of physical fitness (including social 
hygiene). 

11. Plan now to provide for the guidance and 
future training of partially trained youth now 
leaving school. Without further training these 
young people will constitute a surplus of semi- 
trained workers in various levels and will add to 
the problem of employment. 

12. Endeavor to make it possible for carefully 
selected and exceptionally qualified youth to re- 


_ ceive, at selected institutions, accelerated training 


for occupations requiring extended preparation. 

13. Work to prevent indiscriminate accelera- 
tion of students, without regard to health and 
individual aptitudes, which will reduce competence 
of such youth during the war and in later years; 
but endorse acceleration based on individual coun- 
seling of carefully selected individuals. 

14. Counsel carefully selected students with 
respect to instruction in such subjects as physics, 
mathematics, pre-flight aeronautics, or any other 
specialized fields, so that individual differences may 
be recognized and utilized, and maladjustments 
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prevented that would follow any mass require- 
ments in relation to such studies. 

15. Work to prevent indiscriminate assignment 
of youth to specialized courses without regard 
to individual abilities no matter how great the 
need, as such indiscriminate assignment cannot 
possibly result in well-trained workers and will 
result in future maladjustments. 

16. Attempt to counteract any demoralizing 
effects caused by changes in the educational pro- 
grams of the Armed Services, by helping young 
people to reexamine their present educational plans 
and encouraging them to continue present carefully 
planned educational programs until new ones are 
evolved. 

17. Keep in mind the over-all picture of occu- 
pations which is necessary for the proper selection 
of qualified students, if they are to be helped by 
sound guidance methods to choose professional and 
technical careers in which service will be necessary 
not only during but beyond the war years, as well 
as to choose essential community service occupa- 
tions (teaching, social services, food trades, etc.). 

18. Keep in mind at all times the over-all occu- 

tional picture as revealed by Census and other 
Some data in interpreting new war demands and in 
selecting qualified students for necessary training, 
so that needs of war services and occupations and 
essential community services will be met, and so 
that counselors may not become a recruiting ser- 
vice for any one occupation. 

19. Counsel girls and women who must replace 
men in many fields and meet many of the new war- 
time needs, so they may be helped to recognize 
the necessity for maintaining educational, social, 
food, and other essential services, and help them to 
understand that the service motive and differ- 
ences in working conditions and in future security 
may offset present wage differentials. 

20. Counsel youth to prepare them for induc- 
tion into various services: 

(a) By giving an over-all picture of the 
various military, community, and in- 
dustrial services, thus avoiding re- 
cruitment for any single service or need. 

(b) By helping youth choose school and 
college subjects which will prepare 
them for induction, and 

(c) By encouraging continued interest in, 
and preparation for, any field in which 
ability is showa, but 

(d) Also by preparing youth to accept and 
understand the classification and as- 
signment which they may be given. 

(e) By neither condemning nor encourag- 
ing conscientious objectors but refer- 
ring them to the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for further information. 

21. Prepare a personal and educational record 
card to be taken by each youth to his induction or 
réception center, and instruct each youth in the use 
and significance of such records as well as preparing 
youth to give information needed from interviews 
at these centers.” 

22. Help young people to realize that one of 
the main reasons for the choice of an occupation, 


* See page c3. 


both now and in the years ahead, must be the need 
for service in that field. 

23. Help young ae to see the importance of 
entering a job in which they may now be needed 
for the war effort, but at the same time counsel them 
concerning long-range plans and their contribution 
to society after the war. 

24. Develop part-time“‘cooperative’’ educational 
programs in cooperation with industrial organi- 
zations in order to (a) “> meet labor shortages, 
(b) provide students with the educative experience 
of work, (c) enable selected students to continue 
their education. 

25. Assume responsibilities in helping young 
people find summer employment on farms and else- 
where in which they can be of service in the war 
effort. 

26. Even in areas of critical labor shortage, 
do not remove youth from training which they 
need to utilize their potential capacities, without 
first using all other sources of labor supply, such as 
minority groups, the handicapped, and women 
without small children. 

27. Encourage groups and individuals to pro- 
vide for needy and promising students through 
scholarship funds and gifts. 

28. Urge and cooperate with state boards in the 
investigation and more adequate regulation of 
private vocational and correspondence schools. 

29. Cooperate with government and com- 
munity agencies in the establishment and main- 
tenance of desirable labor standards to safeguard 
the health and future usefulness of youth. 

30. Work to the end that every high school and 
college appoint a well-trained guidance and person- 
nel worker to counsel with youth concerning the im- 
portant problems that affect them today in rela- 
tion to their social, personal, and occupational ad- 
justments. 

31. Help teacher-training institutions to recog- 
nize the importance of Preparing teachers, coun- 
selors, and deans in the field of guidance and to 
provide the necessary facilities for such train- 
ing. 

32. Make available individual counseling facili- 
ties at those points where individuals are likely to 
need such services (é.e., schools, colleges, employ- 
ment offices, social agencies, etc.), establishing such 
services only after a study of community resources 
and needs. 

33. Help to arrange facilities for individual 
counseling for returning Service men and other out- 
of-school youth. (Before establishing new agen- 
cies in any locality, study those already in exis- 
tence in the light of expanding and coordinating 
their services to meet anticipated needs.) 

34. Coordinate the services of the community 
agencies to prevent unnecessary overlapping; co- 
operate with these agencies. 

35. Urge all community agencies to assist in 
carrying out these recommendations. 

36. Seek closer understanding and cooperation 
between the schools and the Public Employment 
Service, and an exchange of necessary records and 
information. 

37. Stress the contribution guidance can make 
to the Victory Corps Program. 

38. Promote the full use of all community re- 
sources (including those afforded by the schools) 
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in puis desirable leisure time activities for 
young people, including Service men. 

39. Work for careful selection and training of 
girls serving at centers for entertainment of Service 
men and use their influence against using girls who 
are not selected and trained. 

40. Provide opportunity for students to obtain 
actual — in democratic living. 

41. Strive for recognition of the dignity of each 
individual, his right to discuss current issues freely, 
and his right to participate in the democratic proc- 
esses in making f= isions. 

42. Serve as livin aie of democratic 
principles and avoid ing subject to prejudices 
which violate these principles. 


It is further recommended that the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations working as a 
council and as constituent groups use its influence to 
provide outlets through which individuals and 
groups may implement the above program. 


43. Appoint a committee to confer with au- 
thorities in the Armed Services and explore the need 
for an adequate record of the previous history of 
each man prior to his induction. 

44. Endeavor to make available through a single 
source, information on occupational demands and 
needs to be collected from federal agencies, sum- 
marized, and made available to secondary schools 
quickly and frequently. 

45. Appoint a committee to study and suggest 
methods of attacking post-war guidance problems 
anticipated in the United States and in other coun- 
tries. 


Rox. or ATTENDANTS 


In addition to consultants already mentioned 


Edith Smith, Natl. Nursing Council for War Serv., New York City 
Max F. Baer, NVGA, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service, Washington, D. C. 
— E. Bennett, NVGA, Dir. of Guidance, Pub. Schools, Pasadena, 


if. 

Mildred L. Billings, Mrs., NVGA, Rochester, N. Y. 

Joan Fiss Bishop, Mrs., ECPO, Radcliffe Colle; 

Sarah G. Blanding, NADW, Dean, N. Y. S. Coll. of Home Econ., Cornell 
Univ. 

Frances Blanshard, Mrs., NADW, Dean of Women, Swarthmore College 

Erma B. Christy, Mrs., Altrusa, Muncie, Ind. 

Florence E. Clark, NVGA, Personnel Dir., Farragut H. S., Chicago 
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wy 4 Corre, NVGA, Super., Vocational Guidance, Board of Educ. 

innati 

R. B. Cunliffe, NVGA, Assoc. Prof. of Educ., Rutgers Univ. 

Mildred Davey, NVGA, Counselor, Hastings-on-Hudson H. S., N. Y. 

F. G. Davis, NVGA, of Educ., Bucknell Univ. 

Beatrice Doerschuk, CGPA, Sarah Lawrence Coll. 

C. C. Dunsmoor, NVGA, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Clarence W. mes NVGA, 525 West 120th St., New York City 

D. D. Feder, Le.-Comdr., USNR, ACPA , Bur. of Personnel, Standards & 
Curriculum Sect. , Training Div., Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. 

a G. Fisk, CGPA, Assoc. Dir., Western Personnel Serv., Pasadena, 


Lacy "Franklin, Mrs., NADW, Dean of Women, Boston Univ. 
arrison, CGPA, Teachers Coll. of Connecticut, New Britain 
Marjorie Stewart Golder, Mrs., NADW, Dean, Women's Coll., Univ. of 


Delaware 

Gladys F. Gove, CGPA, Natl. Fed. of Business and Profess. Women's 
Clubs, New York City 

Anna Hansen, ECPO, Dir. Teaching A Yale Uni 

Kathryn G. Heath, NADW, Executive ‘Secretary, NADW, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Arnold M. Hess, NVGA, State Teachers Coll., Newark, N. J. 

Margaret A. Hickey, NFBPWC, Chairman, Women’s Advisory Comm., 
War Manpower Commiss., Washington, D.C. 

Mildred M. Hickman, NVGA, Super. of Guidance and Placement, Public 


Schools, Cleveland 

Ruth Hier, NADW, James Ford Rhodes H. S., Cleveland 

M. Eunice Hilton, NADW, Syracuse University 

= Katz, NVGA, N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing, New York 

ity 

E. L. Kerchner, NVGA, Board of Educ., Chicago 

Flemmie P. Kittrell, NADW, Dean of Women, Hampton Institute, Va 

Warren K. Layton, ‘CGPA, Board of Educ., Detroit 

Alice C. Lloyd, NADW, Dean of Women, Univ. of Michigan 

Ruth E. Logan, NADW, Mc. Holyoke College 

Walter Mahler, NVGA, New York City 

James A. McClintock, ACPA, Dir. of Personnel, Brothers Coll., Drew 
University 

Leonard M. ” Miller, NVGA, Occup. Inform. & Guidance, Dept. of Pub. 
Inst., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Robert F. Moore, ECPO, Macy Annex, 528 West 121st St., New York 

ity 

Kate H. Mueller, Mrs., NADW, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 

Mildred Percy, Mrs., NVGA, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Margaret Pickel, CGPA, Columbia Univ., New York City 

C. Scott Porter, ECPO, Dean, Amherst College 

Helen Pritchard, NADW, Vice-Principal and Dean of Girls, H. S., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

ag Roberts, NADW, Dean of Women, McMaster Univ., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Helen Pool Rush, NADW, Dean of Women, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

Helen E. Samuel, NVGA, Gordon Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 

Lester J. Schloerb, NVGA, Board of Educ. Chicago 

— C. Seamster, NVGA, State Dir., Occup. Inform. & Guidance 

efferson City, Mo. 

pikes Smith, NVGA, Hastings-on-Hudson H. S., N. Y. 

Marjorie C. Smith, NADW, Asst. Dean of Women, Syracuse Univ. 

Elsie Smithies, NADW, Chicago, Ill. 

Adele Stamp, NADW, College Park, Maryland 

Edith Tilley, NADW, Dean of Women, a Coll., Nebr. 

Helen M. Voorhees, ACPA, Dir. of Appoint. Bur. , Me. Holyoke 44 

Martha Lucille Wallace, NADW, Asst. Prin., Fairview White H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio 

Alice L. Weeks, NVGA, Superv., Schoo! Dept., Providence, R. I. 

Herbert H. Williams, ECPO, Placement Dir., Cornell University 

Grace Wilson, NADW, Dean of Women, Colorado State Coll. of Educ., 


Greeley 

Chase Going Woodhouse, Mrs., NFBPWC, Dir., Inst. of Women's Pro- 
fessional Relations, Connecticut College for Women 

Marguerite Woodworth, NADW, Dean of Women, Oberlin College 








into government service, with others insecure as regards position and salary, this drop is 
perhaps inevitable. A drop in membership means a drop in income. In addition, we had 
a deficit as a result of the convention last year instead of a small added income therefrom; 
and our bill for publications has been higher. It now appears that we’ must restrict our 
expenditures to (1) the publication of the Journat, (2) the salary of a secretary, (3) the 
necessary office expenses and (4) our pledge to CGPA. The national office has in the past 
few years published Guide to Guidance which sells for one dollar a copy and two pamphlets 
on orientation (25c each). At the moment we have not the $430 to $530 to publish Vol. V 
of Guide to Guidance. May | urge the members who have not already done so to order 
the very useful edition of that publication, Vol. IV, which is now for sale at the office? 
| commend to your attention also the pamphlets on Orientation. You will help the Association 
by ordering and you will find the material valuable. 

As I retire as president I wish to say a special word of appreciation of the National 
Education Association for its many services to NADW. The Washington office space which 
NEA gives us, the helpful cooperation and advice and the loyal support which they offer 
us as one of their departments are some of the services they render. I urge all of our 
members to remember that we became a department of NEA with the understanding that 
our members would individually become members of NEA. When the last count was taken 
only 35% of us had joined. The NEA is carrying out an interesting program for its 
members in its publications and radio programs. The $2.00 membership fee is well spent. 

Our professional organization needs your support especially in these times. We will 
serve our country now by foregoing our pleasant and helpful convention meetings and by 
staying in our schools and on our campuses doing a careful job for our bewildered young 
people. Let me urge the members of NADW to read the Journat carefully, to give help 
and support to our new officers, to use the national office for any help which it can give, 
and to stand by the Association which we have made for ourselves in the interesting and 
critical years which are ahead. 


Auice C. Luoyp. 
University of Michigan, 


February 1943. 


Minutes of the Meetings of the Executive Board! of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, Hotel Biltmore, New York City, January 1943 


Miss Alice C. Lloyd presided at the three meetings of the Executive Board. At one or 
more of the meetings the following officers and representatives were present: President— 
Alice C. Lloyd; Vice-President—Grace H. Wilson; Secretary—Ruth Hier; Acting Chair- 
man, University Section—Adele H. Stamp; Chairman Secondary School Section—Helen 
Pritchard; Former President—Sarah G. Blanding; Headquarters Consultant—Mrs. Frances 
B. Blanshard; Editor of the Journal—Ruth M. Strang; Associate Editor—Marguerite Wood- 
worth; Chairman Publicity Committee—Marjorie C. Smith; Chairman of Revision of By- 
Laws Committee—Helen Pool Rush; Chairman of Special Studies Committee—Lucille Wal- 
lace; Chairman of Certification Committee—M. Eunice Hilton; Chairman of Student Gov- 
ernment Committee—Mrs. Marjory Golder; Executive Secretary—Miss Kathryn Heath; 
Chairman, University Section—Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller; Miss Ethel Tilley; Miss Elsie 
Smithies; Associate Editor—Miss Marguerite Roberts; Editor of University Exchange Column 
—Mrs. Lucy D. Franklin. 

Miss Lloyd opened the meeting by reviewing the action which had led to the present 
conference. 

Election of Officers: The first item of business was a report by Miss Blanding of the 
committee on nominations. The executive board had given the committee permission to 


7A full report of these minutes submitted by Miss Ruth Hier, Secretary, is filed at Headquarters and is 
available to any member of the Association. 
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waive the constitution, to submit two names for each office, and to carry on the election by 
mail, About 140 letters were sent to members of N.A.D.W. asking for suggestions. Over a 
hundred replies indicated that certain persons stood out in the minds of the members as de- 
sirable candidates for office. In accordance with these suggestions, the nominations committee 
presented the following names: For president—Elsie Smithies, University of Chicago High 
School; M. Eunice Hilton, Syracuse University; for treasurer—Helen Pool Rush, University 
of Pittsburgh; Hilda Threlkeld, University of Louisville. February 15 was set as the dead- 
line for return of ballots. After some discussion by the board it was decided that ballots be 
sent to all those on the 1941-42 membership lists, with a letter explaining that only those 
who had paid dues for 1942-43 would be permitted to vote. Miss Blanding moved, seconded 
by Miss Woodworth, that Miss Stamp (chairman), Mrs. Estelle Phillips, and Mrs. Golder 
be appointed tellers to count the votes which would be mailed to the headquarters office by 
February 15. The motion was carried. 

Summer Meeting: Miss Lloyd announced that if N.E.A. held a summer meeting in 
Indianapolis, Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller would be chairman of the deans’ meeting. 

Resignation of Executive Secretary: Miss Lloyd read the resignation of Miss Kathryn 
Heath, executive secretary, to take effect February 8. It was moved by Miss Woodworth, 
seconded by Miss Stamp, that we accept the resignation with regret. The motion was carried. 

Appointments and Elections to the Executive Board: A committee composed of Miss 

Rush, Miss Pritchard, and Miss Hier presented the following nominees: Headquarters con- 
sultant—Miss Adele H. Stamp; Associate Editor of the Journal—Miss Marguerite Wood- 
worth; Member of the Finance Committee—Miss Helen Moreland; Members of the Nomi- 
nations Committee—Miss Alice Lloyd and Miss Edna Shumaker. The report was accepted 
and the candidates elected. 
Chairmen of the various committees—University, Miss Rush; College, Miss Wood- 
_ worth; College of Education, Miss Wilson; and Secondary School, Miss Pritchard—appointed 
in the morning session, presented the following names to fill vacancies in the section: Chairman 
University Section—Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller, University of Indiana; Secretary College 
Section—Miss Marguerite Wynne-Roberts, College of William and Mary; Secretary Teachers 
College Section—Catherine E. Reed, State College for Teachers, Buffalo; Secretary of 
Secondary Schools Section—Miss Jessie Oldt, South Pasadena, California; Secretary, Junior 
College Section—to be suggested by the chairman, Miss Flint; Chairman, Academic Deans— 
no one to be appointed; Member of Finance Committee—Miss A. Helen Tappan. These 
reports were accepted and the candidates were declared elected. It was moved by Miss Rush, 
seconded by Miss Wallace, that the new president be authorized by the board to appoint the 
two new representatives of C.G.P.A. The motion was carried. 

Appointment of Committee Members: It was moved that the members of the regional 
contact committee and of the publicity committee, whose terms expire in 1943 be asked to 
serve for another two-year term. 

Committee Reports: There was general agreement that the Committee for Revision of 
By-Laws should stay in existence, although inactive, and that Miss Rush, whose term expires 
in 1943, be asked to continue as chairman until 1945. 

The motion was made and carried that the Committee on the Dictionary of Education 
be dropped until we are asked for a renewal of the work. 

After discussion, Miss Lloyd suggested that the Committee on Certification be set up on 
any basis that seemed desirable and that, if a meeting is necessary, it might be held at the 
time of the summer N.E.A. meeting in Indianapolis. 

The appointment of the Committee on Student Government will be a duty of the new 
president. 

Some problems of the Journal were discussed and suggestions made for further issues 
and for increasing circulation. 

A motion was carried to express appreciation to Miss Hilton and her colleagues for their 
excellent work in preparing “Guide to Guidance.” 

Miss Lloyd commented on the enthusiasm with which Mrs. Ferguson has carried on th: 
work with Rural Youth and urged her re-appointment. 
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It was suggested that the new president, in the interest of continuity, consider asking the 
same committee of deans to serve for the coming year with National Panhellenic as the Joint 
Committee. 

Resolutions: Miss Lloyd appointed Miss Blanding and Miss Tilley to write resolutions 
on the deaths of Miss Sarah Sturtevant and Miss Mary Farnham. The resolutions will be 
published in the Journal and sent to the families of Miss Sturtevant and Miss Farnham. 

Relations with the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: At the request of 
the Council, a motion was passed to approve the incorporation of C.G.P.A., the appointment 
of trustees, and the change of titles “chairman” and “vice-president” to “president” and 
“vice-president.” 

The council urged that each constituent group give at least as much as last year. It was 
decided that we could not make any decision on this point until the budget was set up. 

Budget Report will be printed in the June issue. 


Hail and Farewell 


We have taken Kathryn Heath for granted for so long that her resigning as Head- 
quarters Secretary came as a shock to us. Presidents may come and go, but Miss Heath 
goes on forever, some of us assumed. We might have expected, however, that during these 
times more direct responsibility in war work would sooner or later demand her attention. 
Such a position she has finally accepted as Assistant Chief of the Employee Services Section 
for the Central Administrative Services of the Office for Emergency Management. 

When an organization runs as smoothly as our Association has during the years when 
Miss Heath has served as Headquarters Secretary, the members are scarcely aware of the 
intricacy of the process and of the manifold detail that underlies such smooth functioning. 
Only those who have worked closely with Miss Heath understand the problems which she 
had to solve in connection with each of the annual conventions, the educational task she 
performed in answering thousands of professional inquiries from the field, the personal touch 
necessary in order to have the social ideals of the Association permeate all its relationships, 
the skill which she exercised as managing editor of the JourNnaL, and the finesse with ‘which 
she maintained contacts between the National Association of Deans of Women and other 
professional organizations. Obviously we shall miss her wealth of experience with the various 
problems of the Association and the sense of continuity which her constant attention to the 
welfare of the Association over so long a period of years has given. 


* * * * 


In these days of dearth of secretaries, especially in the Washington area, we are unusually 
fortunate in securing the services of Mrs. Harriet Kuntz, a delightful young woman who 
graduated from Wellesley in 1937, who, following her graduation, has held positions in the 
Department of Student Counseling and Vocational Guidance at Boston University, in the New 
York Position Securing Bureau, and with the American Bankers’ Association. She is now in 
Washington with her husband, who is a Major in the Air Transport Command, and in the 
short time that we have had her, she has shown herself to be well-trained and efficient and 
eager to serve the Deans’ Association. 





